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Beaumont  Enterprise 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 
BEAUMONT,  TEXAS 


$2.2  = 


Peoples 


It's  satisfying  when  a  newspaper  makes  an  important  difference  in  the  communities  it 
serves.  It's  also  gratifying  when  that  newspaper  is  distinguished  among  its  peers  for  the  effort. 

The  Beaumont  Enterprise,  in  its  planning  sessions,  targets  special  editorial  efforts  to  shine 
the  light  on  important  community  problems  in  the  hope  of  helping  readers  find  solutions. 

Most  recently,  that  issue  was  the  fact  that  Texas  leads  the  nation  in  the  number  of  births  to 
girls  aged  15  and  younger.  Teen  pregnancy  is  a  serious  problem,  especially  in  our  part  of 
Texas.  Eight  months  of  work  by  a  team  of  reporters  yielded  "kids  having  kids,"  a  24-page 
special  section  that  defined  the  extent  of  the  problem,  examined  how  teen-age  mothers  and 
fathers  were  coping  with  parenthood  and  presented  ways  teens  could  avoid  the  problem. 

Following  publication,  the  Enterprise  was  flooded  with  requests  for  almost  2,000  additional 
copies.  The  newspaper  filled  those  requests,  then  donated  100  percent  of  the  underwriting  by 
section  sponsors  to  the  local  March  of  Dimes  chapter  to  help  in  its  efforts. 

We  felt  satisfied.  We  felt  gratified.  But  when  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America  called  to  say  it  had  given  its  annual  newspaper  award  to  the  Boston  Globe,  but  was 
giving  a  rare  Honorable  Mention  Maggie  Award  to  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  for  "kids  having 
kids"...we  felt  distinguished.  Thanks! 
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Perhaps  you  can  imagine  what  it’s  Jike  to  be  accused  of 
being  cynical  and  selfish,  when  in  your  heart  you  know 
you’re  not. 

When  in  truth  and  in  action  you’re  generous  and 
compassionate  and  committed  to  your  community. 

That’s  where  your  children  find  themselves  today. 

What  they  need  is  encouragement,  guidance  and  proof  that 
parents  and  teachers  put  real  value  on  the  spirit  of 
community. 

Prudential’s  Spirit  of  Community  Initiative  is  a  nationwide 
program  to  do  that —  recognize  and  encourage  community 
sendee  by  youth. 

;  There  are  the  national  Prudential  Spirit  of  Community 
1  ^  Awards,  culminating  in  ten  $5,000  awards. 


Also,  high  school  journalism  awards  for  outstanding 
reporting  and  writing  on  community  service. 

There’s  a  training  program  to  get  more  kidsdnvplved, 
and  regional  roundtables  to  create  action  plans. 


There’s  a  “Catch  the  Spirit”  brochure  to  spread  the  word, 
a  World  Wide  Web  site  and  a  national  Volunteer  Day. 

All  in  all,  a  very  serious  effort. 

See  if  it  helps  you  see  your  kids  in  a  new  light. 
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NOVEMBER 

1  5»  IT  —  Editor  &.  Publisher/European  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation/Swiss  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Publishers  Association  In¬ 
teractive  Publishing  Conference,  Swissotel,  Zurich 
1 IB  —  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Shawmut  Ocean  Resort,  Kennebunkport,  Maine 
30-12/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FlEJ)/lnternational  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  (INMA) 
Readership  Conference,  Hotel  Hilton,  Paris,  France 

JANUARY 

1  8-20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference, 
Inter-Continental  Hotel,  Chicago 

1  8-20  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

2S-27  —  University  of  Tennessee/Tennessee  Press  Association 
Press  Institute  &  Winter  Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville 

FEBRUARY 

1-3  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Copley  Place  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

2 1  -24  —  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  Newspapers  Conference, 
Hyatt  Embarcadero,  San  Francisco 

22-24  —  Inland  Press  Association  Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers 
Conference,  Holiday  Inn  Sun  Spree  Resort,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

25-27  —  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Advertising  Man¬ 
agement  Conference,  Westin  LaPalma,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

25- 28  —  Inland  Press  Association  Key  Executives  Conference, 
Registry  Resort,  Naples,  Fla. 

29-3/2  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Digital  Imag¬ 
ing  Conference,  Adams  Mark  Hotel,  Denver 

MARCH 

1- 3  —  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 

2- 6  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers  Conference,  In- 
nisbrook  Hilton,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

3- 6  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Co-op  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Houston 

3-8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Newspaper  Operations 
SuperConference,  Doral  Ocean  Beach  Resort,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

24- 27  —  International  Press  Institute  World  Congress  and  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly,  Amman/Jerusalem/jericho 

26- 28  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  4- 17  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta 

16-19  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention, 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

25- 27  — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising/Circulation 
Conference,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville 

26- 27  —  Southeastern  Advertising  Publishers  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Terrace  Garden  Inn,  Atlanta 
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Gingrich  assails 
the  media  during 
House  hearing 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  House  Newt  Gingrich,  calling  for  “a 
very  profound  overhaul  of  our  political  system,”  recently  told 
a  House  committee  that  among  the  threats  to  that  system  is 
the  “rise  of  media  oligarchies.” 

As  part  of  the  overhaul,  Gingrich  suggested  looking  “at 
lobbying,  at  campaigns,  at  parties,  at  the  behavior  of  incum¬ 
bents,  of  the  nature  of  Washington,  what  is  happening  as  we 
shift  into  an  information  age.” 

“I  think,  candidly,  there  are  grave  threats  to  the  survival 
of  American  freedom  and  self-government  as  we  know  it,” 
he  said  at  a  House  Oversight  Committee  hearing  on  cam¬ 
paign  finance  revision. 

In  addition  to  media  oligarchies,  Gingrich  also  cited  as 
threats  the  rise  of  foreign  money,  an  increase  in  wealthy 
candidates  purchasing  offices,  the  decay  of  political  parties, 
and  a  growing  feeling  of  isolation  among  citizens  in  the  in¬ 
formation  age. 

Gingrich  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
“commission  on  power  and  political  reform  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  age,  not  narrowly  on  campaigns.” 

The  speaker  explained  that,  “What  we  need  to  look  at  is 
that  candidates  and  parties  need  money  to  introduce  them¬ 
selves  to  the  public,  and  yet  today  we  have  an  inappropriate 
system  of  finding  the  money.” 

Quoting  a  1987  paper  by  a  University  of  Minnesota  pro¬ 
fessor,  Gingrich  noted  that  the  “inherent  bias”  of  the 
“guilty-until-proven-innocent  approach”  that  confronts 
candidates  can  affect  campaign  finance  coverage  and  lead 
to  “sloppy  and  inaccurate  stories.” 

“That  is,  ABC  News,  owned  by  Disney,  is  not  a  special 
interest,”  he  explained.  “So 
a  multimillionaire  broad¬ 
caster  on  ABC  News  being 
given  free  access  to  the 
American  people  doesn’t 
represent  political  power. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he 
continued,  “a  thousand 
dollars  [check]  written  by 
the  broadcaster’s  spouse  is 
political  power.” 

“It  is  simply  a  nonsensi¬ 
cal,  socialist  analysis  based 
on  hatred  of  the  free-enter- 
prise  system,  and  I  think  it 
is  fundamentally  false.” 

Gingrich  asked  the  con¬ 
gressional  panel  to  ask  it¬ 
self,  “What  does  it  cost  a 
Newt  Qitigrich  citizen  who  wishes  to  seek 
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self,  given  the  scale  of  the  modern  media? 

“Let  me  give  you  an  example  I  live  with,”  he  said. 

“The  Cox  sisters  own  the  largest  television  station  in  my 
area,  the  largest  radio  station  in  my  area,  and  the  only  ma¬ 
jor  daily  newspaper  in  the  state  of  Georgia,”  he  asserted. 
“They  have  all  three. 

“Now,  they  don’t  give  any  contributions  to  my  opponent, 
but  I  would  guess  that  over  half  the  money  I  raise  is  spent 
offsetting  the  weight  of  their  newspaper,”  Gingrich  said. 

“I  think  any  Republican  from  Iowa  would  tell  you  that  the 
Des  Moines  Register  so  dominates  the  politics  of  their  state 
that  they  have  to  spend  a  third  to  half  of  their  campaign  off- 
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(See  Qingrich  on  page  45) 
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NEWS 

3  Gingrich  Assails 

The  Media  During 
House  Hearing 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  tells  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  system  is  threatened  by  “media 
oligarchies.” 

9  Avoiding  A 

‘Political  Minefield’ 

The  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association  will  not  take  a  pub¬ 
lic  position  on  a  board  member’s  plan 
to  cross  the  Detroit  picket  line.  Some 
NLGJA  members  are  vexed  by  the 
decision. 

1  1  Bradlee  Talks 

Newspapers 

The  retired  Washington  Post  editor 
says  newspapers  must  tap  into  young 
readers.  He  praises  Newspaper  In  Edu¬ 
cation  programs,  but  suggests  that 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

1 3  Newspaper 

Circulation  Report 

For  a  majority  of  the  nation’s  big-city 
newspapers,  the  latest  news  is  sobering: 
circulation  declines  for  the  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  period. 

I  S  Retrenchment  Affects 
The  Bottom  Line 

Despite  increased  revenue  and  adver¬ 
tising,  newsprint  prices  and  corporate 
restructuring  expenses  slow  down 
earnings  at  publicly  traded  newspaper 
companies. 

1  8  Photo  Shoot 
Showdown 

A  photographer  is  arrested  in  the  lat¬ 
est  skirmish  between  a  New  Jersey 
weekly  newspaper  and  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

30  Decrying 

Public  Journalism 

Michael  Garter  brands  the  controver¬ 
sial  practice  a  ‘menace’  which  lead  to 


the  publishing  of  the  Unabomber  man¬ 
ifesto. 

30  Should  Government 
Information 
Be  Privatized? 

Control  of  government  records  is  in 
danger  of  being  ceded  to  private  ven¬ 
dors  with  exclusive  contracts  —  which 
could  result  in  fees  and  restrictions  to 
access.  Private  companies  argue  they 
can  do  a  better  job  than  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

34  Attacks  On 

Gay  Journalists 
On  The  Rise 

As  homophobic  attacks  on  gay  jour¬ 
nalists  increase  around  the  globe,  the 
crimes  often  are  underreported  and  are 
rarely  denounced  by  mainstream  free 
press  defenders. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


'^^Parade  helps  maintain  the  audience  of  today... 
and  grow  the  audience  of  tomorrow.” 

“Parade  is  an  anchor  in  The  Spokesman-Review’s  Sunday  edition.  We  pride  ourselves  on  producing 
and  providing  a  quality  newspaper  for  the  people  of  Spokane,  Washington,  Coeur  D’Alene,  Idaho 
and  the  surrounding  Inland  Northwest.  Since  Parade  appeals  to  readers  of  all  ages,  it’s  a  definite  added 
value  to  our  Sunday  package...  and  has  been  so  since  1969.  |  v  *  j-y— 

“Again  and  again.  Parade  shows  up  in  our  readership  studies  as  one  of  ^  i 
the  more  popular  sections .  Parade  provides  us  with  a  strong  competitive 
edge  in  the  present  and  for  the  future.  It’s  a  magazine  that  successfully 
addresses  topics  that  concern  both  young  and  old. 

“From  Fresh  Voices  to  Intelligence  Report...fi'om  special  theme  issues 
to  weekly  in-depth  articles...Parade  spans  all  generations,  supporting  an  \ 
effort  that’s  vital  to  our  newspaper:  maintaining  today’s  audience  while  i 

attracting  tomorrow’s  readers.” 

Featured  in  over  340  newspapers 

every  Sunday.  _ „ —  — ^  j 


-  choices 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President,  Editor  Emeritus 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co- Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 
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Watch  out! 


POLITICIANS  WILL  DO  it  every  time.  Whenever  they  get  together  in  a  for¬ 
mal  committee  to  study  a  problem,  they  always  manage  to  blame  the  media  for 
what  is  allegedly  wrong.  They  did  it  again  last  week  on  the  House  Oversight 
Committee  hearing  on  campaign  finance  revision  at  which  House  Speaker 
Newt  Gingrich  testified.  Watch  out,  particularly,  when  Gingrich  says  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  consider  the  right  of  free  speech,  which  probably  prompted  Rep.  Vic 
Fazio  of  California  to  volunteer  that  it  is  a  First  Amendment  problem. 

The  man  in  the  street  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  effort  to  revise  the 
rules  for  campaign  expenditures  was  a  move  toward  reducing  the  vast  amount 
of  money  spent  by  candidates  to  be  elected  to  public  office.  Not  so!  Gingrich 
said  we  don’t  spend  enough.  He  acknowledged  incumbents  have  an  easier  time 
raising  money  than  their  opponents,  so  lets  make  it  easier  for  everyone  to  raise 
more  and  spend  more  bucks.  He  thinks  “we  could  be  more  creative  in  moving 
towards  an  information-filled  campaign  rather  than  a  smear-filled  campaign,” 
as  if  throwing  more  money  at  the  problem  would  solve  it. 

Fazio  wondered  whether  Gingrich  would  support  some  regulation  of  televi¬ 
sion  ads  “so  that  we  avoid  the  relentless  negative  which  turns  off  everyone.”  The 
Speaker  said  he  would  be  willing  to  look  at  it. 

There  you  have  it.  With  a  tip  of  the  hat  to  the  the  First  Amendment  and  free 
speech,  we  come  around  to  regulation.  For  what  purpose?  To  combat  the  “rise 
of  media  oligarchies.”  Then,  Gingrich  classifies  the  effort  to  reduce  campaign 
spending  as  a  media  plot.  “It’s  perfectly  natural  for  the  news  media  to  want  cam¬ 
paign  spending  limits,”  he  said.  “That  means  more  power  for  editorial  writers, 
more  power  for  columnists,  more  power  for  reporters,  but  it  means  less  ability 
for  citizens  outside  that  newspaper’s  biases  in  order  to  answer  and  respond  to 
the  publication.”  The  assumption  that  allowing  more  campaign  spending  would 
provide  an  information-filled  campaign  and  reduce  the  smear-filled  campaign 
is  beyond  us.  Money  provides  staff,  staff  and  candidates  provide  smears,  news¬ 
papers  report  them.  Here  we  go  blaming  the  messenger  again. 


Public  or  private? 

IT  IS  A  truism,  as  expressed  to  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  by  Paul 
McMasters,  executive  director  of  the  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Cen¬ 
ter,  that  “public  information  belongs  not  to  the  government,  not  to  the  private 
vendors,  not  even  to  the  press  —  but  to  the  public.”  Or,  as  stated  by  Henry 
Hoberman,  SPJ’s  First  Amendment  counsel;  “As  we  go  into  privatization,  the 
overarching  principle  must  be  that  public  information  belongs  first  and  fore¬ 
most  to  the  public,  regardless  of  whose  hands  it  passes  through.” 

The  issue  arises  because  private-sector  firms  are  increasingly  taking  control 
of  local,  state  and  even  federal  government  databases.  If  they  are  providing  an 
efficient  service  for  the  government  and  the  public,  better  than  the  government 
could  do  on  its  own,  they  should  be  under  strict  controls  to  provide  a  service. 
They  should  not  be  in  the  business  of  selling  government  information. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Marketer  says  consumer 
advice  needed  to  build 
the  newspaper  brand 


Charles  I.  Wrubel.  The  past  president 
of  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  current  board  member  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association,  was 
named  managing  director  of  AdMedia 
Corporate  Advisors  Inc.,  New  York. 

IN  AN  ABOUT  Awards  listing  in  the 
Oct.  28  issue,  Susan  Brink,  a  recipient 
of  the  Primary  Care  Journalism  Award, 
should  have  been  identified  as  associate 
editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
not  Business  Week. 


I  AM  WRITING  in  response  to  the 
Oct.  14  “How  do  you  create  a  newspa¬ 
per  brand?”  article. 

It  is  discouraging  to  know  that  all 
the  overpaid  professionals  Mr.  Rock- 
more  spoke  with  collectively  agreed 
that  a  newspaper  must  start  internally 
in  order  to  build  their  brand.  They  are 
all  badly  mistaken. 

The  key  to  building  any  brand,  be  it 
for  a  soap,  cola,  airline,  long  distance 
service  or  newspaper,  is  to  start  with 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YIARf  AOO  .  .  .  Charges 
from  numerous  directions  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  free  flow  of  news 
continued  to  plague  British  author¬ 
ity.  In  Germany,  the  Middle  East 
and  the  East  Indies,  acts  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission  in  British 
press  relations  were  calling  forth 
protests  from  newsmen. 

Most  bitterly  attacked  was  the 
limitation  on  use  by  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Berlin  of  British 
communications.  It  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  notification  to  the  news¬ 
men  by  the  British  army  press  camp 
that  their  dispatches  would  be  han¬ 
dled  by  British  communications 
only  as  a  “courtejw”  during  “clear 
time.”  ir 

The  notice  was  issued  after  the 
Associated  Press  complained  that 
its  story  about  the  British  press 
conference  regarding  Hitler’s  death 
was  logged  in  chronological  order 
by  the  press  camp’s  copy  room  on 
Thursday  night,  but  was  not  trans- 
mitiifd  until  all  stories  written  by 
British  correspondents  later  in  the 
evening  had  been  sent. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  10,  1945 


consumers  of  the  product. 

How  does  this  group  perceive  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  category?  What  do  they 
buy  now?  How  do  they  buy  and  use  the 
product  in  this  category  now?  What 
does  this  group  want  from  the  product 
that  they  aren’t  now  getting?  What  is 
the  competitive  consumer  benefit? 
How  will  communications  make  the 
benefit  believable? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  only 
a  starting  point  for  a  brand-building 
strategy.  All  too  often  people  confuse 
benefits  with  features  and  strategy  with 
execution.  Traditionally  newspaper 
leaders  are  journalists  and  not  mar¬ 
keters  and  that  leads  to  myopic  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns. 

Paul  Rand  is  flat  out  wrong  if  he  be¬ 
lieves,  “  . . .  the  product  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  . .  .  .  ” 

Smart  marketers  of  the  world  shud¬ 
der  at  comments  like  this.  This  type  of 
thinking  is  what  caused  Coke  II,  the 
downturn  in  IBM  and  the  failure  of  the 
Plymouth  Laser.  I  must  emphasize  that 
the  product  is  the  least  important.  To 
build  a  strong  brand  for  your  newspa¬ 
per,  dig  deep  into  the  minds  of  your 
customers.  They  will  tell  you  how  to 
build  your  brand  —  not  some  “ad 
agency,”  “writing  star,”  or  “outstanding 
feature.” 

Industry  professionals  read  articles 
like  this  one  and  think  that  you’re  of¬ 
fering  them  a  recipe  for  brand  build¬ 
ing.  1  advise  you  to  attempt  to  present 
more  diverse  thoughts  on  topics  such 
as  this. 

J.  Richard  Harshbarger 

Harshbarger  is  market  development  di' 
rector  at  the  NewS'Messenger, 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

Corrections 

AN  OCT.  28  Newspeople  in  the  News 
item  misidentified  the  new  position  of 


Castro  visits 
Zuckerman 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  News  publisher 
Mort  Zuckerman  recently  played  host 
to  Cuba’s  Fidel  Castro  during  the  recent 
United  Nations  50th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration. 

Media  luminaries  such  as  Mike  Wal¬ 
lace,  Peter  Jennings,  Barbara  Walters, 
Diane  Sawyer,  Roone  Arledge  and 
William  Safire  all  joined  the  lunchtime 
gathering  at  Zuckerman’s  Manhattan 
apartment. 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  20  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Hare  Associates,  Inc 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 

Celebrating  Twenty  Years  of 
Professional  Service 
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We  Still  Hove  A 
Belter  Reach* 

Our  Sunday  paper  just  might  be  the  perfect  advertising  medium.  It  has  a  higher  market  penetration 
than  the  Sunday  editions  of  The  New  York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Dallas  Morning  News,  and 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Your  company's  ad  touches  over  2  million  readers  in  the  Sunday  edition  of 
The  Detroit  News  and  Free  Press.  To  give  your  company  this  extraordinary  kind  of  reach,  make 
sure  you  include  The  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free  Press  in  your  plans.  For  more  information  call 
George  Kiefer  (313)  222-2332. 


Tke  Detroit  News  Chicago  Los  Angoies  Dailes  The  New  York 
and  Free  Press  Tribune  Times  Morning  News  Timas 
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Represented  nationally  by 
Newspapers  First  (212)  692-7100 


Source;  ABC  FAS-FAX  3/31/95  and  Detroit  Newspapers  Internal  Records  10/15/95 
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Avoiding  A 
‘Political  Minefield’ 


National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association’s  refusal 
to  take  a  position  on  one  of  its  board  member’s  decisions 
to  cross  the  Detroit  strikers’  picket  line  creates  a 
protest  among  some  of  the  organization’s  members 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  EMOTION  OF  the  Detroit  news¬ 
paper  strike  touched  the  National  Les¬ 
bian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association 
recently,  as  some  members  protested  a 
board  officer’s  decision  to  accept  a  job 
as  a  replacement  worker. 

The  NLGJA  board,  however,  opted 
not  to  take  a  position  regarding  the 
hiring  of  its  vice  president,  Jennifer 
Juarez  Robles,  as  a  replacement  worker 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  nor  on  the 
strike  itself,  other  than  to  urge  its 
speedy  resolution. 

“The  thinking  of  the  board  was: 
This  is  an  organization  focused  on  the 
issues  of  promoting  a  more  fair  and  ac¬ 
curate  way  gays  and  lesbians  are  por¬ 
trayed  and  treated  in  the  workplace,” 
explained  NLGJA  president  Leroy 
Aarons. 

“The  organization  is  a  wide  mix  of 
people  of  varying  opinions:  people  in 
management;  people  in  the  rank  and 
file;  people  in  rank  and  file  who  felt  it 
was  not  an  issue  for  NLGJA;  people  in 
management  who  thought  it  might  be. 
There  was  a  broad  variety  of  opinion,” 
he  said. 

“The  issue  had  escalated  to  a  level 
of  emotional  charge  that  threatened  to 
be  extraordinarily  divisive  and  poten¬ 
tially  destructive  to  the  organization,” 
Aarons  said. 

“The  issue  had  gone  beyond  Jennifer 
Juarez  Robles  as  a  person  who  crossed 
the  picket  line  ....  It  had  gotten  to 
that  charged  point  where  it  was  a  sym¬ 
bolic  issue  here,”  he  said,  noting  that 
there  was  pressure  from  both  sides. 


“The  issue  had  escalated  to  a  level  of 
emotional  charge  that  threatened  to  be 
extraordinarily  divisive  and  potentially 
destructive  to  the  organization.” 

—  Leroy  Aarons,  president,  National 
Lesbian  and  Qay  Journalists 
Association 

“So  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  po¬ 
tential  firestorm  that  had  very  little  to 
do  with  a  personal  decision  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  that  happened  only  three  weeks 
prior  to  the  event,”  Aarons  said. 

“We  were  in  an  emotional  setting 
with  a  national  conference  focusing  on 
the  goals  and  aims  of  the  organization, 
including  a  busy  board  meeting  where 
we  were  casting  a  three-year  plan  for 


the  future,”  he  added. 

“It  was  not  the  kind  of  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  a  kind  of  deliberate  dis¬ 
cussion  could  be  held.  It  had  gotten 
extremely  emotionally  charged,  and 
the  issues  seemed,  to  me,  to  have  tran¬ 
scended  the  individual  issue  and  be¬ 
come  something  that  parties  to  the 
strike  had  [a  stake  in]. 

“For  us  to  step  into  that  political 
minefield  would  have  been  destruc¬ 
tive,”  he  added. 

The  issue  was  brought  to  the  board’s 
attention  in  a  letter  signed  by  con¬ 
cerned  members,  including  Free  Press 
and  News  staffers,  which  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  board  during  the  NLGJA 
convention  in  Washington. 

The  letter  did  not  request  any  action 
be  taken  by  the  board  but  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  express  the  signatories’  “shock 
and  disapproval”  of  Robles’  actions. 

“We  recognize  Jennifer’s  personal 
right  to  decide  to  cross  a  picket  line 
and  take  a  job  as  a  reporter  on  a  scab 
newspaper,”  they  wrote.  “However,  Jen¬ 
nifer  is  a  national  leader  of  the  NLGJA 
and  we  believe  her  behavior  does  not 
set  the  proper  moral  tone  for  this  orga¬ 
nization.” 

The  letter  continued,  “Many  jour¬ 
nalists,  gay,  lesbian,  straight  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  color,  are  risking  their  jobs  and 
careers  in  the  Detroit  newspaper  strike 
to  maintain  decent  working  conditions 
for  the  journalism  industry.  To  have  a 
national  leader  of  our  organization  un¬ 
dermine  their  struggle  is  humiliating 
and  disgraceful. 

“Many  of  us  have  joined  the  NLGJA 
because  we  have  felt  isolated,  some- 
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times  even  threatened  as  gays  and  les¬ 
bians  in  our  newsrooms,”  they  wrote. 
“We  joined  because  the  organization 
provides  support  and  encouragement 
to  serve  this  profession  well  and  to  be 
who  we  are  as  gay  people. 

“To  have  a  national  leader,  who  by 
her  actions  threatens  the  livelihoods  of 
other  gay  and  lesbian  journalists,  con¬ 
tradicts  the  mission  of  the  NLGJA.  To 
have  a  national  leader  who  displays 
such  a  lack  of  respect  and  threat  to 
other  members  is  deeply  distressing,” 
the  letter  concluded. 

Accompanying  that  letter  was  an¬ 
other  from  the  Detroit  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Journal¬ 
ists  noting  that  “when  one  has  vowed 
to  represent  a  group’s  professional  in¬ 
terests,  she  should  know  that  her  every 
professional  action  reflects  not  only 
upon  her,  but  the  whole  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

“We  are  concerned  about  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  Jennifer  Juarez  Robles’  deci¬ 


sion  to  cross  the  picket  line  sends  to 
the  newspaper  industry,”  the  Detroit 
NABJ  letter  continued.  “Free  Press 
management  is  certainly  proud  that 
they  have  recruited  a  high-ranking  of¬ 
ficer  of  your  group;  they  actually  sent 
an  e-mail  message  to  their  employees 
touting  her  position  in  NLGJA.” 

Nancy  Costello,  a  striking  Free  Press 
reporter  who  signed  the  NLGJA  letter, 
said  she  spoke  to  Robles  four  times  be¬ 
fore  she  accepted  the  job.  Among  oth¬ 
er  things,  Costello  said  she  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  Robles  how  miserable  life  as  a 
replacement  worker  might  become. 

It  was  after  Free  Press  management 
touted  Robles’  position  with  NLGJA 
that  Costello  said  she  started  thinking 
more  about  the  issue. 

Had  Robles  not  been  an  officer  of 
NLGJA,  Costello  said  she  would  have 
been  upset,  but  no  letter  would  have 
been  presented  to  the  board. 

“NLGJA  is  not  just  a  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  organization  that  works  for  the 
accurate  portrayal  of  gays  and  lesbians 


—  it  is  a  journalism  organization,” 
Costello  said,  adding  that  the  Detroit 
strike  could  have  ramifications  at  oth¬ 
er  newspapers. 

Costello  criticized  the  board’s  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  take  action  as  “sanitizing” 
the  issue  and  charged  that  by  not  tak¬ 
ing  a  position,  the  board  actually  was 
taking  a  position. 

When  asked  if  her  action  was  per¬ 
sonal  —  among  other  things,  Robles 
will  take  part  in  company  diversity 
training,  a  position  held  by  Costello  — 
Costello’s  eyes  teared  up  and  she  said, 
“1  have  seen  so  much  hate  since  this 
strike  started.  It’s  been  really  hard.  I’ve 
seen  inhumane  things  done  to  people. 

“When  I  sat  back  and  started  writ¬ 
ing  this  letter,  I  did  not  want  it  to  be 
from  the  point  of  hate.  Hate  is  destruc¬ 
tive,”  she  said.  “1  had  to  sit  and  think: 
‘Was  1  doing  this  for  me  or  because  it’s 
something  1  believe  in?’  ” 

Although  she  believes  her  job  may 
be  gone,  and  she  may  not  even  stay  in 


journalism,  Costello  said  there  “are  a 
lot  of  people  who  love  this  field.  This 
is  their  lives.  It’s  wrong  to  have  some¬ 
one  walk  in  and  take  someone’s  job 
away.” 

The  leaders  of  an  organization, 
Costello  continued,  should  set  a 
“moral  tone.” 

Costello  said  she  sympathized  with 
many  of  her  co-workers  who  were 
forced  to  return  to  work  because  of  fi¬ 
nancial  duress,  but  she  called  taking  a 
job  as  a  replacement  worker  “unethi¬ 
cal.” 

Robles’  only  comment  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  was,  “I  had  a  difficult  personal  de¬ 
cision  to  make  and  1  think  1  made  the 
right  decision.” 

Robles  was  recruited  for  the  Free 
Press  job  by  city  editor  Nunzio  M. 
Lupo,  who  met  her  when  he  was  scout¬ 
ing  for  Knight-Ridder  at  NLGJA’s  1994 
conference. 

Roughly  100  to  150  replacement 
workers  have  been  hired  by  the  edito¬ 
rial  departments  of  the  News  and  Free 


Press  since  the  strike  began. 

In  a  letter  to  the  NLGJA  board 
praising  Robles’  work,  Lupo  noted  that 
“other  issues  aside,  it  is  crucial  for  gay 
men  and  lesbians  such  as  Jennifer  to  be 
represented  in  every  newsroom  envi¬ 
ronment.” 

Lupo  told  E&P  that  he  thinks 
“there  are  some  people  here  who  are 
feeling  personally  wronged.  They  want 
to  make  it  an  organization  issue  and 
not  speak  to  the  labor  issue. 

“I  have  great  empathy  for  people 
who  want  to  make  it  an  issue,  but  it’s 
not  part  of  the  core”  of  NLGJA,  he 
said. 

Pointing  out  that  the  managers  are 
fighting  for  “something  equally  impor¬ 
tant,”  Lupo  noted  that  the  strike  has 
become  “very  personal.” 

“So  how  could  my  hiring  of  Jennifer, 
when  Nancy’s  on  strike,  not  be  person¬ 
al?”  he  asked. 

Board  member  Gail  Shister,  TV 
columnist  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
pointed  out  that  NLGJA  has  no  bylaws 
in  place  regarding  the  use  of  replace¬ 
ment  workers. 

“Because  we  have  no  precedent,  I 
am  personally  extremely  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  verbally  clubbing  a  member 
and  an  officer,”  Shister  said. 

“We,  as  an  organization,  have  to  be 
truly  careful  not  to  become  divisive 
over  the  labor  issue,”  Shister  added. 
“Until  such  bylaws  [might  be  adopted], 
we  have  to  respect  an  individual’s  deci¬ 
sion.” 

A  Knight-Ridder  employee  who  has 
a  number  of  friends  at  the  Free  Press, 
Shister  said  her  decision  was  not  capri¬ 
cious  and  she  can  see  both  sides’  point 
of  view. 

The  issue,  Shister  said,  “bears  fur¬ 
ther  discussion.  I  can  see  the  board 
talking  about  it  at  another  time  when 
there  is  not  a  strike.” 

NLGJA  president  Aarons  said  he 
was  “pleased  that  there  was  restraint 
shown  on  all  sides,  that  Nancy  Costel¬ 
lo  did  not  push  us  to  a  level  where  it 
would’ve  become  a  firefight  and  that 
the  board  showed  restraint.” 

At  its  second  meeting  during  the 
conference,  the  board  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  “had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
leadership  issue  [but]  with  the  strike.  I 
think  the  resolution  speaks  for  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  organization,”  Aarons  said. 

The  resolution  reads;  “The  board  of 
the  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journal- 

(See  Avoid  on  page  53) 


“We,  as  an  organization,  have  to  be  truly 
careful  not  to  become  divisive  over  the  labor 
issue,”  Shister  added.  “Until  such  bylaws 
[might  be  adopted],  we  have  to  respect  an 
individual’s  decision.” 
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Bradlee  Talks 
Newspapers 

Retired  Washington  Post  editor  does  not  believe  they 
will  be  run  over  on  the  information  superhighway, 
but  sees  a  need  to  reach  more  young  readers 


by  M.L.  Stein 

BEN  BRADLEE,  A  leading  figure  in 
elevating  journalism  to  new  heights  of 
public  attention  with  Watergate,  does 
not  believe  newspapers  will  be  run  over 
on  the  information  superhighway. 

Nor  does  he  fear  that  newspapers 
will  succumb  to  the  lure  of  tabloid 
journalism,  or  that  investigative  re¬ 
porting  is  on  the  wane. 

But,  he  is  concerned  that  publishers 
and  editors  are  not  doing  enough  to 
make  newspapers  more  attractive  to 
younger  readers. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  the  re¬ 
tired  executive  editor  of  the  Washing' 
ton  Post  dismissed  the  possibility  that 
online  interactive  communication  and 
the  proliferation  of  cable  television 
spell  doom  for  newspapers. 

“1  think  we  should  look  at  it,  but  my 
God,  there  are  500  TV  stations  out 
there,”  he  exclaimed.  “Wherever  the 
information  highway  is  going,  it  seems 
to  me  that  people  will  need  news¬ 
papers  to  make  sense  out  of  it  all.  You 
can’t  surf  500  channels.  I  am  more  op¬ 
timistic  about  newspapers  than  ever. 
They  may  be  fewer  in  number,  but  the 
good  ones  will  survive  with  bells  on.” 

The  danger  of  tabloidization  of  the 
mainstream  press  also  has  been  over¬ 
stated,  contended  the  74-year-old 
Bradlee,  who  is  credited  with  turning  a 
lackluster  Post  into  a  world-class  paper, 
winning  18  Pulitzer  Prizes  during  his 
23 -year  editorship. 

“The  lowest  common  denominator 
of  the  press  now  has  a  certain  clout  be¬ 
cause  they  will  run  things  the  better 
newspapers  will  usually  hold,”  he  said. 
But  Bradlee  conceded  that  newspapers 
sometimes  cannot  avoid  publishing 
stories  emblazoned  by  “trash  TV”  and 
the  supermarket  tabloids. 

“It’s  all  very  well  to  say  you’re  not  go¬ 


ing  to  carry  something  about  Gennifer 
Flowers,  but  if  she  is  on  TV  at  the 
same  time,  it’s  sort  of  ridiculous  to  not 
run  it,”  Bradlee  commented.  “Some 
newspapers  have  been  rattled  by  this, 
but  1  think  it’s  settling  down  now.” 

He  added  that  he  does  not  see 
tabloidization  sweeping  over  the  press. 

Bradlee,  who  directed  the  Watergate 
probe  by  Post  reporters  Bob  Woodward 
and  Carl  Bernstein,  is  also  sanguine 
about  the  current  state  of  investigative 
reporting. 

“The  papers  I  read  seem  very 
healthy  in  that  department,”  he  said. 
“But  I’ve  always  believed  that  you  are 


“Wherever  the  information  highway  is 
going,  it  seems  to  me  that  people  will 


need  newspapers  to  make  sense  out  of  it 
all.  You  can’t  surf  500  channels.  I  am 
more  optimistic  about  newspapers  than 
ever.  They  may  be  fewer  in  number,  but 
the  good  ones  uill  survive  with  bells  on.” 

—  Ben  Bradlee 


starting  investigative  reporting  when 
you  ask  the  fourth  or  fifth  question.  A 
reporter  doesn’t  have  to  have  a  neon 
sign  saying,  ‘I’m  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter.’  ” 

What  does  worry  Bradlee  is  the  drop 
off  in  younger  readers.  He  lauded 
newspapers  for  their  Newspaper  in  Ed¬ 
ucation  programs  that  reach  this  seg¬ 
ment  but  suggested  that  more  should 
be  done. 

“We’re  not  feeding  those  readers 
into  the  stream  early  enough,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “In  my  generation,  we  learned 
math  by  reading  the  batting  averages. 
Newspapers  should  be  doing  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  make  them  essential 
to  every  household.” 

Bradlee  took  a  cautious  view  of  the 
trend  toward  public  journalism  by 
newspapers  while  acknowledging  that 
it  holds  a  potential  for  getting  closer  to 
readers. 

He  asserted  that  it’s  time  to  “reex¬ 
amine  the  stricture  that  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  stay  off  the  stage  and  remain  in 
the  audience.” 

Pointing  out  that  journalists  like 
himself  and  others,  including  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Bernstein,  virtually  have  be¬ 
come  public  figures,  even  “folk  heroes,” 
he  opined  that  newspaper  involvement 
in  some  community  matters  is  not  a 
bad  idea. 

“I  don’t  think  editors  and  reporters 
should  become  voluble  on  political  is¬ 
sues  because  it  destroys  their  credibili¬ 
ty,”  he  stated,  “but  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  their  becoming  involved  with  a 
hospital,  halfway  house  or  some  of  the 
pro  bono  things  we  have  steered  clear 
of.  Maybe  it’s  time  to  look  at  public 
journalism.” 

Bradlee  was  interviewed  following  a 
speech  he  gave  before  the  Los  Angeles 
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Newspaper 
Circulation  Report 

Readership  continues  to  decline  for  the  nation’s  larger  papers; 
cover  price  hikes,  distribution  cutbacks  take  their  toll 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

FOR  THE  NATION’S  biggest  news¬ 
papers,  the  recent  round  of  price  in¬ 
creases  and  shrinkages  in  circulation 
areas  —  both  forced  by  soaring 
newsprint  prices  —  have  been  followed 
by  yet  another  period  of  declining 
newspaper  sales. 

According  to  publishers’  statements 
compiled  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations’  FAS-FAX  report  for  the  six- 
month  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1995,  17 
of  the  top  25  daily  newspapers  lost  cir¬ 
culation  —  and  two  of  the  biggest  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit 
News,  did  not  even  report  results  be¬ 
cause  their  circulation  systems  were 
thrown  into  chaos  by  the  strike  that 
began  July  13. 

And  as  it  has  been  for  some  time 
now,  Sunday  results  were  just  about  as 
disappointing:  16  of  the  top  25  Sunday 
papers  showed  losses  against  the  same 
period  last  year. 

This  latest  FAS-FAX  marked  the 
fifth  period  of  virtually  across-the- 
board  circulation  decreases  for  big-city 
newspapers. 

This  time  around,  there  were  some 
standout  winners  and  losers. 

The  big  winner:  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  which  capitalized  on  the  folding  of 
the  rival  Houston  Post  and  saw  its  aver¬ 
age  daily  circulation  zoom  132,471 
copies  —  or  32%.  Sunday  Chronicle 
circulation  was  also  up  big,  increasing 
135,554  copies  to  743,689. 

The  increase  catapulted  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  into  the  top  10  biggest  newspapers 
for  the  first  time  in  its  94-year  history. 

Another  big  winner  was  USA  To¬ 
day. 

The  “Nation’s  Newspaper,”  as  it 
styles  itself,  celebrated  its  13th  birthday 
with  a  57,674-copy  increase  to  its  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday  circulation. 
With  an  average  circulation  of 


Another  big  winner  was  USA  Today. 
The  “Nation’s  Newspaper,”  as  it  styles 
itself,  celebrated  its  13th  birthday  with 
a  SI  ,614-copy  increase  to  its  Monday 
through  Thursday  circulation. 


1,523,610  —  a  figure  that  does  not  in¬ 
clude  its  substantial  bulk  sales  program 
—  USA  Today  is  solidly  the  second 
biggest  newspaper  in  the  country,  and 
is  narrowing  the  gap  between  it  and 
the  largest,  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  nationally  circulated  Journal  re¬ 
ported  a  17,282-copy  decline  to 
1,763,140.  In  the  year  since  September 
1994,  the  gap  between  Gannett’s  USA 
Today  and  Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  Journal 
has  narrowed  from  314,486  then  to 
239,530  now. 

If  USA  Today’s  separately  reported 
Friday  edition  —  which  stays  on  the 
stands  until  it  is  replaced  by  Monday’s 
paper  —  were  considered  a  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  it  would  be  the  biggest  one  by  far. 


On  Fridays,  USA  Today  reported  an 
average  circulation  of  1,936,250,  a  gain 
of  42,480.  By  contrast,  the  nation’s 
best-selling  Sunday  paper,  the  New 
York  Times,  reported  a  year-to-year  loss 
of  52,834  copies,  for  a  total  circulation 
of  1,667,780. 

Once  again,  the  big  loser  in  the  lat¬ 
est  FAS-FAX  report  was  Newsday, 
which  shuttered  its  unprofitable  New 
York  Newsday  edition  during  the  re¬ 
porting  period. 

Newsday’s  daily  circulation  declined 
58,929  copies  to  634,627  and  took  an 
even  bigger  hit  on  Sundays,  when  cir¬ 
culation  decreased  an  average  77,598 
copies  over  the  year  to  702,031. 

New  York  City’s  three  remaining 
major  daily  newspapers  did  not  appear 
to  profit  much,  in  terms  of  circulation, 
from  New  York  Newsday’s  demise. 

The  Times  was  down  both  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  weekdays,  with  daily  circula¬ 
tion  off  TljSn  copies  to  1,081,541.  The 
New  York  Daily  News  was  down  week¬ 
days  —  off  14,933  to  738,091  —  but  up 
modestly  on  Sundays,  which  increased 
an  average  15,046  copies  to  979,076. 

Gotham’s  other  surviving  tabloid, 
the  New  York  Post,  gained  8,386  copies 
over  the  year  to  report  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  413,705. 

There  were  no  regional  trends  in 
this  latest  FAS-FAX.  Instead,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  circulation  dips  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  newsprint. 

As  the  cost  of  their  biggest  expense 
after  salaries  soared,  newspapers 
around  the  country  have  adopted 
many  of  the  same  tactics  to  stay  prof¬ 
itable:  They  have  increased  single-copy 
and  sometimes  home-delivery  prices; 
they  have  shut  down  or  consolidated 
zoned  editions;  and  they  have  rigorous¬ 
ly  cut  out  so-called  “vanity”  circulation 
outside  their  core  markets. 

“Newspapers  are  becoming  more 
competitive  in  order  to  create  a 
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stronger  product  and  reader  fit  by 
eliminating  fringe  circulation  which  is 
of  little  value  to  consumers,”  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America  said  in  a 
statement  reacting  to  the  latest  FAS- 
FAX  figures.  “They  are  focusing  on 
building  quality  circulation  instead  of 
just  quantity.  With  costs  running  $30 
to  acquire  a  new  subscriber,  there  has 
been  increased  emphasis  on  building 
longer  term  subscriptions,  and  less  dis¬ 
counting  and  special  incentive  orders 
which  were  traditionally  used  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  marginal  subscriber.” 

NAA  noted  that  ad  revenues  for 
U.S.  newspapers  posted  their  best  mid¬ 
year  growth  since  1988,  reporting  an 
increase  of  6.1%  to  $16.74  billion.  Wall 
Street  likes  the  trend,  too,  NAA  ob¬ 
served:  12  of  the  14  largest  publicly 
traded  newspaper  companies  showed 
double-digit  gains  in  stock  prices  since 
this  time  in  1994. 


The  epitome  of  this  philosophy  may 
be  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  pared 
both  its  product  and  its  circulation 
reach  during  the  reporting  period. 
Weekdays,  the  Times  was  down  50,010 
copies  to  1,012,189.  Sundays,  the  Times 
was  off  47,804  copies  to  1,410,121. 

The  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  attributed  much  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  decline  this  period  to  an  end 
to  discounting  forced  by  the  increase 
in  newsprint  prices. 

“Last  year,  the  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  we  sold  at  a  discount  equaled 
19%  of  our  weekday  metro  circulation, 
about  typical  for  major  American 
newspapers,”  Scar  Tribune  publisher 
Joel  Kramer  wrote  in  an  Oct.  15  col¬ 
umn.  “This  year,  our  percentage  is 
down  to  16%.” 

Weekdays,  the  Star  Tribune  reported 
a  loss  of  17,015  copies  over  last  year  for 
a  daily  circulation  of  793,660.  On  Sun¬ 


days,  the  decrease  was  much  more 
modest,  off  an  average  3,236  copies  to 
688,337. 

Whatever  the  rationale  of  individual 
newspapers,  it  is  clear  from  this  FAS- 
FAX  that  most  circulation  gains  among 
the  big  papers  were  modest,  while 
most  losses  were  more  substantial. 

In  Chicago,  for  instance,  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  managed  to  increase  both 
its  daily  and  Sunday  circulations  over 
last  year.  Daily  circulation  was  up 
about  1%,  increasing  6,285  copies  to 
684,366.  Sundays,  the  gain  was  smaller, 
increasing  3,101  copies  to  1,083,963. 

By  contrast,  the  rival  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  was  hit  with  deeper  losses,  de¬ 
spite  running  a  circulation-building 
sweepstakes  during  the  period.  Daily, 
the  Sun-Times  was  down  about  5%,  off 
26,989  copies  to  488,405.  Sundays,  the 
tabloid  reported  an  average  decrease  of 
34,723  to  462,803.  (continues) 


ABC  FAS'FAX  for  Top  25  Newspapers 

(For  six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1994) 


TX  A  TT  Average  daily 

1  IAA  I  I  Y  circulation 

Gain/loss 
same  period 
last  year 

1  Wall  Street  Journal  (m) 

1,763,140 

-17,282 

(national  edition) 

2  USA  Today  (m)  (M-Th) 

1,523,610 

+57,674 

3  New  York  Times  (m) 

1,081,541 

-32,627 

(national  edition) 

4  Los  Angeles  Times  (m) 

1,012,189 

-50,010 

5  Washington  Post  (m) 

793,660 

-17,015 

6  New  York  Daily  News  (m) 

738,091 

-14,933 

7  Chicago  Tribune  (m) 

684,366 

+6,285 

8  Newsday  (all  day) 

634,627 

-58,929 

9  Houston  Chronicle  (m) 

541,478 

+  132,471 

10  Dallas  Morning  News  (m)  (M-Th) 

500,358 

+8,878 

1 1  Boston  Globe  (m) 

498,853 

-7,690 

12  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (m) 

489,238 

-20,310 

13  Chicago  Sun-Times  (m) 

488,405 

-26,989 

14  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (m) 

469,398 

-9,601 

15  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  (m) 

462,295 

* 

16  Newark  Star-Ledger  (m) 

436,634 

-19,285 

17  New  York  Post  (m) 

413,705 

+8,386 

18  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  (m) 

396,773 

-2,062 

19  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune 

(m)  389,865 

-17,639 

20  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  (m) 

379,705 

+6,921 

21  Miami  Herald  (m) 

368,480 

-11,848 

22  Orange  County  Register  (m) 

349,874 

-1,013 

23  Portland  Oregonian  (m) 

333,654 

-1,090 

24  Denver  Rocky  Montain  News  (m) 

331,044 

-13,901 

25  St.  Petersburg  Times  (m) 

327,297 

-2,307 

*  Change  in  reporting  plan  from  M-Sat  to  M-F 

Not  filing:  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  8th  position  during  same  reporting  period  last  year,  and 
Detroit  News,  in  22nd  position  in  September  1994  reporting  period.  Both  announced 
they  will  not  file  a  publisher’s  statement  for  the  period.  Six  production  and  editorial 
unions  are  striking  the  jointly  produced  papers,  which  have  continued  to  publish. 


SUNDAY 

Gain/loss 
same  period 
last  year 

1  New  York  Times 

1,667,780 

-52,834 

2  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,410,121 

-47,804 

3  Washington  Post 

1,128,197 

-13,768 

4  Chicago  Tribune 

1,083,963 

+3,101 

5  New  York  News 

979,076 

+  15,046 

6  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

906,747 

-24,115 

7  Dallas  Morning  News 

800,147 

+2,940 

8  Boston  Globe 

793,672 

-17,428 

9  Houston  Chronicle 

743,689 

+  135,554 

10  Newsday 

702,031 

-77,598 

1 1  Atlanta  Journal  &.  Constitution 

692,411 

-22,127 

12  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune 

688,337 

-3,236 

13  San  Francisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle  646,187 

-33,801 

14  Newark  Star-Ledger 

645,767 

-39,784 

15  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

559,116 

-6,303 

16  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

538,956 

-8,210 

17  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

533,615 

+  10,364 

18  Seattle  Times/Post  Intelligencer 

505.604 

-18 

19  Miami  Herald 

487,507 

-12,366 

20  Baltimore  Sun 

486,844 

+  1,631 

21  Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel  * 

473,068 

* 

22  Chicago  Sun-Times 

462,803 

-34,723 

23  Denver  Post 

456,391 

+20,007 

24  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

455,112 

+4,328 

25  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazettet 

442,471 

-7,196 

*  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel  merged  in  April. 
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Houston  Chroniclers 
soar  in  circulation  is  one 
for  the  textbooks 

Key  to  its  strategy  was  buying  the 
subscription  list  of  its  shuttered  rival 


In  another  competitive  market,  the 
Denver  Post  solidified  its  Sunday  lead 
on  the  rival  Rocky  Mountain  News  by 
showing  a  20,007'Copy  gain  to  456,391. 
On  Sundays,  the  Rocky  decreased 
11,135  copies  to  436,079. 

In  that  newspaper  war,  however,  the 
Rocky  remained  on  top  during  the 
week,  despite  a  year-to-year  loss  of 
13,901  copies  —  and  an  impressive  dai¬ 
ly  gain  by  the  Post.  The  Rocky’s 
331,044  daily  circulation  continues  to 
beat  the  Post,  which  increased  15,776 
during  the  year  to  303,357. 

N.Y.  Times  offers 
weekday  FSIs 

ADVERTISERS  ASKED  FOR  it,  and 
now  they’ve  got  it  —  the  opportunity  to 
insert  FSIs  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
weekdays. 

Nancy  Nielson,  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  communications  at  the  Times, 
said  the  paper  uses  zip  codes  to  help  ad¬ 
vertisers  target  their  audiences. 

Because  FSIs  are  inserted  manually 
by  home-carriers,  advertisers  can  have 
FSIs  inserted  anywhere  in  the  country 
that  the  Times  is  distributed.  Reserva¬ 
tions  for  insertion  need  to  be  made  two 
weeks  in  advance,  and  inserts  need  to 
be  at  the  depot  four  days  in  advance. 
Inserts  must  fit  in  the  newspaper  or  in 
its  blue  delivery  bag. 

If  the  advertiser  wants,  the  Times  will 
print  a  minimum  of  2,500  inserts  at  a 
gross  rate  of  $150  per-thousand  copies. 
Inserts  can  be  one  to  30  pages  long, 
said  Nielson. 

Ad  rates  up 

ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  will  go  up  starting  Jan.  2, 
1996,  reflecting  a  5.9%  increase  for  na¬ 
tional  edition  advertising. 

Rates  for  the  eastern,  midwest, 
southwest,  and  western  editions  will 
rise  5.9%,  and  rates  for  its  17  U.S.  ad¬ 
vertising  regions  will  increase  6.9%. 

New  weekly 
in  Ozarks 

PAT  AND  WENDY  Fitzgerald  recently 
launched  the  Taney  County  Times,  a 
paid-circulation  weekly  based  in 
Forsyth,  Mo.,  to  serve  the  Ozarks  com¬ 
munities  of  eastern  Taney  County. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  A  MOSTLY  dismal  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  report,  one 
newspaper’s  achievement  stands  out: 
The  Houston  Chronicle  joined  the  top 
ten  of  newspapers  by  increasing  its  dai¬ 
ly  circulation  by  about  32%. 

Daily  circulation  shot  up  132,471 
copies  to  541,478  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  leaped  an  average  135,554  copies 
to  743,689. 

Of  course,  the  single  most  important 
reason  that  Chronicle  circulation  rose 
was  the  folding  last  April  of  the  rival 
Houston  Post. 

But  throughout  the  last  decade, 
many  big  cities  have  lost  their  second 
paper  —  but  no  surviving  paper  has 
capitalized  on  the  death  of  its  competi¬ 
tor  quite  as  effectively  as  has  Hearst 
Corp.’s  Chronicle. 

Consider  some  examples:  The  Dal¬ 
las  TimeS'Herald  closed  in  December 
1992.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  the  Post,  it  was  the  surviving 
Dallas  Morning  News  which  bought 
the  assets  and  closed  its  rival. 

Yet,  in  the  next  reporting  period  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  210,000-circulation 
TimeS'Herald,  the  Morning  News 
showed  an  estimated  growth  of  about 
50,000  copies  —  about  a  25%  increase. 
(Because  the  Morning  News  chose 
that  period  to  change  its  Audit  Bureau 
reporting  plan,  the  FAS-FAX  did  not 
report  year-to-year  comparisons.) 

In  1986,  when  the  St.  Louis  Globe' 
Democrat  finally  succumbed  after  two 
years  of  chaotic  ownership,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  surviving  rival,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  jumped  16%. 

The  only  performance  comparable 
to  the  Chronicle’s  circulation  spike 
might  date  from  1992  when  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  won  a  hard-fought 
newspaper  war  in  Little  Rock  by  buy¬ 
ing  and  folding  the  rival  Arkansas 
Gazette.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Morning 


“This  comes  only  once  in  a  career  — 
and  I’m  enjoying  it.” 

—  Qene  McDavid,  president, 

Houston  Chronicle 

News,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  ex¬ 
act  circulation  comparisons  in  the  next 
reporting  period,  because  the  new 
Arkansas  Democrat'Gazette  changed 
the  way  it  compiled  its  daily  circula¬ 
tion.  However,  the  figures  indicated 
the  Democrat'Gazette  picked  up  about 
45,000  —  or  about  30%  —  when  peak 
circulations  of  both  papers  were  com¬ 
pared. 

But  the  six-digit  increase  in  Hous¬ 
ton  is  one  of  a  kind.  Chronicle  presi¬ 
dent  Gene  McDavid  attributes  the  cir¬ 
culation  jump  to  long-term  planning. 

“I  will  say,  [the  Post’s  folding]  was 
not  unexpected,”  McDavid  said  in  an 
interview.  “We’ve  been  planning  for 
this  eventuality  for  a  long  time.” 

A  key  to  the  Chronicle’s  strategy, 
McDavid  said,  was  buying  the  Post’s 
subscription  list. 

For  while  some  newspaper  analysts 
have  dismissed  the  value  of  these  lists 
to  a  soon-to-be-monopoly  daily  — 

(See  Houston  on  page  54) 
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Retrenchment 

Affects 

The  Bottom  Line 

Rising  expenses,  including  newsprint  price  hikes  of  up  to  50%, 
have  caught  up  with  the  nation’s  public  newspaper  companies 


Compiled  by  Tony  Case 

PUBLICLY  TRADED  NEWSPAPER  companies,  for  the 
most  part,  reported  lower  or  only  slightly  improved  earnings 
for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  while  revenue,  advertising 
and  year-tO'date  results  generally  were  greater. 

Last  quarter,  many  of  these  publishers  witnessed  healthy 
gains  in  net  income,  and  some  achieved  record  profits. 

Newsprint  price  increases  amounting  to  upwards  of  50%, 
along  with  rising  expenses  and  the  costs  associated  with 
corporate  retrenchment,  kept  earnings  down.  While  circu¬ 
lation  volume  continued  to  fall,  circulation  revenues  held 
steady  and,  in  some  instances,  grew. 

Companies  that  shed  certain  publishing,  broadcast  and 
cable  interests  last  year  reported  missing  the  revenue  from 
those  properties  in  this  year’s  earnings  statements.  Others 
watched  their  earnings  soar  due  to  newly  acquired  assets. 

Two  of  the  industry’s  biggest  names,  in  the  midst  of  major 
restructuring  programs,  suffered  dramatic  declines.  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  publisher  Times  Mirror  Co.  had  about  $300  mil¬ 
lion  in  losses,  while  earnings  at  Miami  Herald  parent 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  —  which  has  been  affected  not  only  by 
massive  cutbacks  but  also  by  the  contentious  newspaper 
strike  in  Detroit  —  plummeted  by  more  than  82%. 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  said  its  net  income  was  hurt  be¬ 
cause  of  expenses  related  to  the  Walt  Disney  Co.  merger 
and  the  settlement  of  a  much-publicized  lawsuit  brought  by 
tobacco  company  Philip  Morris. 

One  bright  cloud  was  Central  Newspapers  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  The  publisher  of  newspapers  in  Indianapolis  and 
Phoenix  announced  record  third-quarter  earnings,  and  the 
company’s  advertising  and  circulation  income  also  reached 
unprecedented  levels. 

More  third-quarter  and  year-to-date  results  follow.  (As  of 
this  writing,  Chicago  Sun-Times  owner  Hollinger  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.,  formerly  American  Publishing  Co.,  and  Davenport, 
Iowa-based  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  hadn’t  released  their  quarter¬ 
ly  reports.  Their  results  will  be  published  in  the  near  hiture.) 

A.H.  B«lo 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  owner  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  re¬ 
ported  third-quarter  net  income  of  $12.79  million,  or  33^  a 
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share,  compared  with  $15.74  million  and  390  in  the  compara¬ 
ble  period  last  year.  Per-share  earnings  in  1994  included  a 
nonrecurring  charge  of  40. 

Operating  revenue  for  the  quarter  was  $182.5  million,  a 
14.3%  increase.  Publishing  revenue  was  $102.4  million,  up 
9.8%.  Earnings  from  operations  fell  to  $15.8  million,  from 
$18.2  million,  the  result  of  51%  higher  newsprint  prices. 
Broadcasting  revenue  rose  to  $78.7  million,  from  $66.3  mil¬ 
lion,  while  operating  earnings  were  down  $2  million  to  $17.3 
million. 

The  company’s  revenue  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  wiis  $535.3  million,  up  nearly  20%  over  last  year.  Net  in¬ 
come  was  $45.43  million,  or  $1.14  a  share,  up  slightly  from 
$45.29  million  and  $1.12.  Excluding  nonrecurring  items  in 
both  periods,  comparable  year-to-date  earnings  were  $1.10  a 
share,  compared  with  $1.15  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Dallas  daily,  Belo  owns  the  community 
newspaper  publisher  DEW  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.,  DEW 
Printing  Co.,  network-affiliated  television  stations  and  TV 
production  companies. 


Capital  Cities/ ABC 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  had  third-quarter  net  earnings  of 
$127.03  million,  or  830  a  share,  compared  with  $133.67  mil¬ 
lion  and  870  last  year. 

Cap  Cities  said  earnings  would  have  amounted  to  $1.02  a 
share,  a  17%  increase,  had  it  not  been  for  unusual  expenses 
connected  to  the  Disney  merger  and  Philip  Morris  settle¬ 
ment,  noted  above. 

The  merger-related  expenses  included  compensation  pay¬ 
ments  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the  Cap  Cities  stock 
price,  and  printing  and  legal  bills. 

The  company  reportedly  spent  in  excess  of  $16  million  de¬ 
fending  a  story  about  the  spiking  of  cigarettes  with  nicotine 
that  aired  on  the  ABC  newsmagazine  Day  One.  The  network 
ended  up  apologizing  to  Philip  Morris  in  full-page  ads  that 
ran  in  hundreds  of  publications. 

Third-quarter  net  revenue  totaled  $1.5  billion,  up  7%.  Pub¬ 
lishing  revenue,  excluding  start-ups  and  dispositions,  in¬ 
creased  6%,  with  newspaper  operations  reporting  higher 
gains  than  specialized  publications. 

Operating  income  was  $275.2  million,  up  D%.  Publishing 
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earnings,  excluding  start-ups  and  dispositions,  was  down  3%, 
largely  due  to  increased  newsprint  expenditures. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  ABC  television  network  was  up 
only  moderately  and  TV  station  revenues  were  flat,  due  in 
part  to  soft  advertising.  The  company’s  ESPN  cable  sports 
channel  reported  significant  gains,  while  its  radio  stations 
saw  only  moderate  increases. 

Net  income  for  the  first  nine  months  was  $493.68  million, 
up  from  $439.24  million  last  year.  Earnings  per  share  for  the 
period  were  $3.21,  compared  with  $2.86.  Excluding  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  merger  and  litigation  costs,  nine-month  earnings 
were  $3.40  a  share,  a  19%  improvement. 

Net  revenue  for  the  first  nine  months  was  $4.8  billion,  up 
9%.  Operating  income  totaled  $912.3  million,  a  14%  in¬ 
crease.  Publishing  earnings,  excluding  start-ups  and  disposi¬ 
tions,  decreased  1%. 

Cap  Cities,  headquartered  in  New  York,  publishes  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  shopping  guides,  specialized  and 
business  periodicals  and  books,  and  operates  vast  broadcast 
and  cable  holdings,  including  the  television  network  ABC. 

Central  Newspapers 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Indianapolis  reported  record 
third-quarter  earnings  of  $11.13  million,  an  increase  of  19.6%. 
Earnings  per  share  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  420,  up  20%. 

Included  in  the  earnings  was  a  $900,000  expense  associat¬ 
ed  with  staff  reductions  in  Indianapolis.  Excluding  the 
charge,  earnings  per  share  for  the  quarter  were  440. 

Net  income  benefited  from  higher  earnings  on  invest¬ 
ments,  an  increase  in  the  company’s  ownership  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Newspapers  Inc.  and  a  decrease  in  net  losses  at  Ponderay 
Newsprint  Co.,  in  which  Central  is  a  partner. 

Advertising  and  circulation  revenue  established  record  lev¬ 
els  last  quarter,  as  well.  Operating  revenue  for  the  quarter  was 
$125.5  million,  up  8.5%.  Ad  revenue  increased  9.6%  and  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  was  up  4.2%.  Full  run-of-press  advertising 
linage  was  up  7.3%. 

Operating  expenses  also  rose,  by  9.5%,  due  mainly  to  a 
44.6%  increase  in  newsprint  prices.  Operating  income  for  the 
quarter  increased  2.4%  to  $17.2  million. 

For  the  nine  months,  which  for  Central  ended  Sept.  24, 
net  income  was  $36.92  million,  up  17.2%.  Earnings  per  share 
in  the  term  were  $1.39,  up  17.8%.  Operating  income  was 
down  slightly,  to  $58.4  million  from  $58.6  million,  because  of 
newsprint. 

Included  in  this  year’s  results  was  a  work  force  reduction 
expense  of  60  a  share.  The  prior-year  figure  took  into  ac¬ 
count  a  property  tax  settlement  that  added  20  to  earnings  per 
share. 

Aside  from  its  holdings  in  Indianapolis  and  Phoenix,  Cen¬ 
tral  publishes  newspapers  in  smaller  communities  in  Indiana. 


Cowles  Media 

Cowles  Media  Co.  of  Minneapolis  reaped  earnings  of 
$4.80  million,  or  340  a  share,  for  the  second  quarter  of  its  fis¬ 
cal  year  1996,  a  14%  improvement  over  the  $4.17  million  re¬ 
ported  in  the  same  quarter  last  year. 

The  growth  was  attributed  primarily  to  increased  operat¬ 
ing  revenue  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  which  was  par¬ 
tially  offset  by  newsprint  costs,  as  well  as  depreciation  and 
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amortization  expenses  and  reduced  income  from  gains  on  the 
sale  of  real  estate  and  noncompete  agreements. 

Total  operating  revenue  for  the  quarter  increased  13%,  to 
$122.9  million.  Operating  revenue  at  the  Star  Tribune,  and 
the  company’s  magazines  and  information  services  business¬ 
es,  grew  by  10%  and  20%,  respectively.  Excluding  operating 
revenue  from  assets  acquired  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the 
increase  in  operating  revenue  for  the  magazine/information 
services  segment  was  6%. 

Net  earnings  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1996  were  $10.7  mil¬ 
lion,  or  770  a  share,  up  from  $10.1  million  and  730  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Operating  revenue  for  the  first  half  was  up  13%,  to 
$243.2  million.  Operating  revenue  at  the  Star  Tribune,  and 
the  company’s  magazines  and  information  services  concerns, 
increased  by  8%  and  23%,  respectively. 

Excluding  operating  revenue  from  businesses  acquired  in 
fiscal  1995,  the  operating  revenue  increase  for  the  magazines 
and  information  services  was  6%. 

Cowles  also  owns  Cowles  Magazines  Inc.,  a  publisher  of 
special-interest  consumer  magazines,  books  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  Cowles  Business  Media  Inc. 


Dew  Jones 

Wall  Street  Journal  parent  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  saw  its 
quarterly  earnings  increase  2.9%,  to  350  a  share.  Net  income 
totaled  $33.84  million,  up  from  $33.74  million  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  first  nine  months,  earnings  of  $1.34  a  share  were 
up  11.7%.  Net  income  was  $129.59  million,  compared  with 
$119.94  million.  In  1994,  year-to-date  earnings  were  affected 
by  a  one-time,  after-tax  charge  of  $3  million,  or  30  a  share, 
resulting  from  an  accounting  change. 

Operating  income  fell  20.4%  in  this  year’s  third  quarter,  to 
$55.3  million.  Revenue  rose  9.6%,  to  $549.2  million.  For  the 
nine  months,  operating  income  fell  16.1%,  to  $213.5  million, 
on  a  9.7%  revenue  gain  to  $1.7  billion. 

Dow  Jones  said  its  results  were  affected  by  planned  spend¬ 
ing  on  new  television  operations  and  electronic  information 
services,  as  well  as  newsprint  prices.  Third-quarter  results 
were  subject  to  low  seasonal  advertising  results. 

The  company’s  business  publishing  segment  —  which  in¬ 
cludes  periodicals,  television  operations  and  the  Business  In¬ 
formation  Services  group  —  posted  third-quarter  operating 
income  of  $4.9  million,  down  74.1%.  Newsprint  and  televi¬ 
sion-related  costs  were  blamed  for  the  dramatic  decrease. 

Revenue  in  the  division  rose  11.7%,  to  $241.2  million.  Ad 
linage  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal  increased  5.2%. 

Operating  income  at  Dow  Jones’  Ottaway  Newspapers,  a 
community  newspaper  company,  fell  21.5%,  to  $7.2  million, 
while  revenue  was  up  7.8%,  to  $68.8  million.  Advertising 
inches  at  Ottaway’s  19  dailies  increased  0.5%  in  the  third 
quarter.  Operating  income  in  the  financial  information  ser¬ 
vices  segment  was  up  6.8%,  to  $48.1  million.  Revenue  in¬ 
creased  8.1%,  to  $239  million. 

Along  with  the  Journal,  Dow  Jones  publishes  Barron’s  and 
other  business  periodicals.  Its  electronic  information  services 
include  Dow  Jones  Telerate  and  the  Dow  Jones  News  Service. 

E.W.  Scripps 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.’s  third-quarter  net  income  rose  5.9%,  to 
$27.63  million.  Net  income  per  share  was  350,  even  with  last 
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Net  Income  (Loss) 

of  Publicly  Traded  Newspaper  Companies 

(in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


1995 

Third 

Quarter 

1994 

Third 

Quarter 

1995 

Nine 

Months 

1994 

Nine 

Months 

A.H.  BELO  CORE. 

$12.79 

$15.74 

$45.43 

$45.29 

CAPITAL  CITIES  /ABC  INC.r 

127.03 

133.67 

493.68 

439.24 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 

11.13 

9.30 

36.92 

31.48 

♦COWLES  MEDIA  CO. 

4.80 

4.17 

10.74 

10.14 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.  INC. 

33.84 

33.74 

1  129.59 

119.94 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO. 

27.63 

26.10 

92.88 

99.02 

GANNETT  CO.  INC. 

96.10 

105.53 

1  321.73 

316.01 

HARTE-HANKS 
COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 

8.92 

6.24 

j  23.76 

15.45 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC. 

6.59 

37.24 

i  129.06 

117.73 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  4  44 

15.71 

1  23.62 

32.63 

MEDIA  GENERAL  INC. 

8.84 

8.02 

j  34.71 

104.86 

MULTIMEDIA  INC 

20.88 

30.46 

1  56.89 

67.24 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO. 

32.20 

120.63 

i  102.82 

172.66 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

9.69 

8.35 

1  32.86 

23.01 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO. 

(298.93) 

52.29 

j  1.37 

120.39 

TRIBUNE  CO. 

51.27 

43.18 

1  192.12 

158.99 

WASHINGTON  POST  CO. 

41.79 

47.45 

I  137.20 

117.52 

*Figures  are  for  the  second  quarter  and  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1996. 


year.  The  company  had  4-4  million  more 
shares  outstanding  in  the  previous  third 
quarter,  due  to  last  year’s  merger  with 
the  subsidiary  Scripps  Howard  Broad¬ 
casting. 

Rising  paper  prices,  soft  television  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  an  increased  investment 
in  the  Home  &  Garden  cable  channel 
and  local  TV  news  operations  weakened 
the  quarter’s  results. 

Despite  a  23%  increase  in  operating 
cash  flow  from  the  sale  of  its  cable  divi¬ 
sion,  the  company’s  operating  cash  flow 
was  down  1.9%,  to  $80.5  million.  Oper¬ 
ating  income  fell  6.6%,  to  $50.3  million. 

Interest  expense  amounted  to  $2.5 
million,  down  $1.4  million,  due  to  lower 
debt.  Net  debt  as  of  Sept.  30  was  $70 
million. 

Total  newspaper  revenue  totaled  $156 
million,  a  6.6%  increase.  But  the  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  was  consumed  by  in¬ 
creased  newsprint  expenditures  and  oth¬ 
er  liabilities.  As  a  result,  operating  cash 
flow  dropped  9.9%,  to  $33.7  million. 

Scripps  reported  its  total  newsprint 
outlay  rose  36%,  to  $32  million.  Mean¬ 
while,  paper  consumption  declined  by 
8%. 

Newspaper  ad  revenue  increased  7%, 
to  $113  million.  Classified  witnessed 
greater  gains  than  other  segments.  It  was 
up  10.7%,  to  $47.5  million. 

Circulation  revenue  increased  7%,  to  $30.8  million.  Oper¬ 
ating  income  fell  15%,  to  $24  2  million. 

Cable  revenue  was  up  11%,  to  $71.1  million,  and  broadcast 
revenue  was  flat.  The  entertainment  division  had  operating 
losses  of  $2.3  million,  due  to  the  start-up  of  the  Home  & 
Garden  network  and  Scripps  Howard  Productions. 

Net  income  for  the  year  to  date  improved  13.8%,  to  $92.88 
million,  excluding  a  gain  last  year  from  the  sale  of  Garfield 
character  copyrights.  Net  income  per  share  rose  6%,  to  $1.16, 
excluding  the  unusual  gain.  Net  income  increased  less  on  a 
per-share  basis  because  of  the  additional  shares  outstanding. 

Operating  cash  flow  moved  up  1.7%,  to  $261  million.  Op¬ 
erating  income  was  up  1%,  to  $171  million.  Interest  expense 
totaled  $8.9  million,  down  $4.3  million,  due  to  lower  debt. 

Cincinnati-based  Scripps  operates  18  daily  newspapers,  as 
well  as  broadcast,  cable  and  TV  production  holdings.  It  also 
owns  the  syndicate  United  Media. 


Gannett 


Reflecting  costs  associated  with  the  strike  against  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  Gannett  Co.  of  Arlington,  Va.,  reported  its  per- 
share  earnings  fell  to  690,  from  740  last  quarter. 

Six  unions  representing  2,500  workers  struck  the  News 
and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Detroit  Free  Press  on  July  13.  The 
jointly  operated  newspapers  have  published  every  day  since 
then.  However,  additional  costs  for  temporary  workers  and 
security  and  diminished  revenue  created  losses  in  Detroit 
that  reduced  earnings  by  about  15^  a  share  in  the  quarter,  the 
company  said. 


Net  income  fell  9%,  to  $96.1  million.  Operating  revenue 
was  virtually  flat  at  $932.2  million.  Operating  income 
dropped  10%,  to  $169.4  million. 

Average  shares  outstanding  in  the  third  quarter  totaled 
140,181,000,  compared  with  143,465,000  in  1994.  Last  year, 
Gannett  repurchased  about  8  million  of  its  own  common 
shares  in  the  third  quarter. 

Newspaper  earnings  fell  19%,  to  $136.3  million.  Segment 
revenue  was  down  1%,  to  $760  million,  reflecting  decreased 
advertising  and  circulation  revenue  in  Detroit.  Excluding  De¬ 
troit,  pro  forma  ad  volume  was  flat,  and  ad  revenue  was  up 
3%.  Classified  saw  a  6%  increase. 

At  USA  Today,  paid  advertising  pages  gained  5%,  to  853. 
Ad  revenue  went  up  8%. 

Broadcast  earnings  jumped  41%,  to  $38.5  million,  as  rev¬ 
enue  was  up  10%,  to  $104.7  million.  Contributing  to  the  tele¬ 
vision  results  was  KTHV  in  Little  Rock,  which  Gannett  ac¬ 
quired  in  December  1994.  The  company  reported  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  TV  advertising. 

For  the  first  nine  months,  per-share  earnings  advanced 
6%,  to  $2.30.  Net  income  was  $321.73  million,  up  from  $316 
million. 

Operating  revenue  increased  3%,  to  $2.8  billion,  while  op¬ 
erating  profit  gained  2%,  to  $572.9  million. 

Gannett,  the  country’s  largest  newspaper  company,  pub¬ 
lishes  82  dailies,  as  well  as  the  newspaper  magazine  insert 
USA  Weekend.  It  also  owns  TV  and  radio  operations  and  the 
largest  outdoor  advertising  company  in  North  America.  Last 
July,  Gannett  entered  into  an  agreement  to  purchase  Multi- 
media  Inc.,  based  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
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Photo  Shoot 
Showdown 

Staffer  at  New  Jersey  weekly  arrested;  incident 
follows  public  sparring  between  newspaper  and  mayor 


MUGGER  STILL  AT  LARGE 
POLICE  ABANDON  VICTIM 
PURSUE  ELIZABETH  REPORTER 

A  oitT  wcnMi  In  bar  MMatlM  BoUw*|*  for  violaittaf  tfaifer 
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. .  Photo  by  Bob  OrifTHh 

Photo  above  tyun  by  Elizabeth  Repaiter  Fttotcgnpher  on  October  20,  of  | 
mi^ging  vkdm  on  ground  floor  ^  Hall. 


In  its  (Him  coverage  of  the  incident  at  City  Hall, 
the  Elizabeth  Reporter  ran  a  onesided  account 
under  the  headline:  "Mugger  Still  At  Large/Po~ 
lice  Abandon  Victim/Pursue  Elizabeth 
Reporter.”  The  newspaper  also  printed 
Qriffith’s  photo  of  the  dazed  mugging  victim  on 
page  one  —  along  with  her  name  and  address. 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

ONE  WEEK  AFTER  filing  a  lawsuit 
against  the  mayor,  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.) 
Reporter  is  again  at  the  center  of  con¬ 
troversy  after  a  staff  photographer  scuf¬ 
fled  with  police  officers. 

Robert  Griffith,  a  volunteer  at  the 
weekly  tabloid,  was  charged  with  ob¬ 
struction  of  justice  and  resisting  arrest. 
The  arrest  took  place  at  Elizabeth  City 
Hall,  where  Griffith  was  shooting  pho¬ 
tos  of  a  77-year-old  woman  who  had 
been  mugged  inside  the  building. 

Griffith  charges  he  was  roughed  up 
by  two  policemen  as  he  tried  to  leave 
the  crime  scene. 

The  cops  claim  Griffith  was  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  helping  the  victim. 
Mayor  Christian  Bollwage,  who  has 
publicly  denounced  the  Reporter,  is 
trying  to  distance  himself  from  the 
whole  affair. 

As  Griffith  remembers  it,  he  was 
just  trying  to  do  his  job  when  he  was 
manhandled  by  members  of  Elizabeth’s 
finest. 

“About  23  feet  inside  city  hall,  I  saw 
a  woman  sprawled  out  and  propped  up 
against  a  wall  with  a  compress  being 
held  on  her  forehead,”  he  said. 

“As  soon  as  1  saw  she  was  OK,  I  be¬ 
came  a  photographer  and  went  to  get 
my  Polaroid  from  my  car,  which  was 
parked  close  by  outside.  I  knew  I  had  a 
great  story  —  ‘Woman  Mugged  Inside 
City  Hall.’  ” 

Griffith  claims  that  when  he  got 
back  to  the  scene  and  started  shooting 
photos,  two  cops  demanded  his  camera 
and  film.  He  refused  and  left  the  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  parking  lot,  he  was  grabbed 
from  behind  by  the  officers,  who 
slapped  handcuffs  on  his  wrists,  he 
said. 

Griffith,  who  was  a  city  council 
member  for  18  years  and  is  now  a  can¬ 
didate  for  union  county  clerk,  was  tak¬ 


en  to  police  headquarters  where 
he  was  charged,  fingerprinted 
and  sat  for  mug  shots. 

“It  was  a  traumatic  experi¬ 
ence.  I  was  flabbergasted,”  Grif¬ 
fith  filmed  last  week.  “The  may¬ 
or  is  behind  this,  unequivocally. 

It  ties  in  with  other  things  that 
have  been  happening  with  our 
newspaper.” 

He  plans  to  file  a  complaint 
against  the  city  for  excessive  use 
of  force. 

A  spokesman  for  Bollwage 
said,  “The  mayor  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  arrest.  He  was 
not  in  his  office  and  he  found 
out  about  it  three  hours  after  it 
happened.” 

A  statement  from  police  di¬ 
rector  Patrick  Maloney  ex¬ 
pressed  “full  faith”  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  officers. 

The  latest  spat  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  running  feud  between 
the  Reporter  and  Mayor  Boll- 
wage’s  office.  In  the  Reporter’s 
suit  against  the  city  (E&P,  Oct. 

29,  p.  14),  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
cused  the  mayor  of  seizing  and 
destroying  bundles  of  the  news¬ 
paper  —  a  charge  the  mayor 
hasn’t  denied. 

Bollwage,  maintains  that  the 
Reporter  is  a  trashy  propaganda  pam¬ 
phlet  which  is  trying  to  pass  itself  off  to 
the  community  as  a  legitimate  news 
source. 

However  the  lawsuit  ends  up,  it’s 
clear  that  the  Reporter  won’t  win  any 
awards  for  journalistic  excellence. 

In  its  own  coverage  of  the  incident 
at  City  Hall,  the  Reporter  ran  a  one¬ 
sided  account  under  the  all  caps  head¬ 
line:  “Mugger  Still  At  Large/Police 
Abandon  Victim/Pursue  Elizabeth  Re¬ 
porter.” 

The  Reporter  also  printed  Griffith’s 


photo  of  the  dazed  mugging  victim  on 
page  one  —  along  with  her  name  and 
address. 

Though  editors  at  the  Reporter  con¬ 
tend  that  the  victim  gave  permission  to 
use  the  photo,  an  area  shopper  took 
the  newspaper  to  task  for  putting  the 
victim  at  risk. 

“The  perpetrator  of  this  crime  is  at 
large,”  read  an  editorial  in  the  compet¬ 
ing  Elizabeth  City  News,  “and,  should 
he  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Reporter  .  .  . 
would  know  how  to  find  the  victim 
again.”  BE^P 
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The 

Livingston 

Awards 

For  Young  Journalists 

Three  $10,000  Prizes 

will  be  given  by  the 
Mollie  Pamis  Livingston 
Foundation  for  the  best 
1995  print  or  broadcast 
coverage  of  local,  national 
and  international  news 
by  journalists  aged  34  and 
younger  in  any  U.S.  medium. 

Purpose: 

To  recognize  and  further 
develop  the  abilities  of 
young  journalists. 

Procedure: 

All  entries  will  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  report 
or,  in  the  case  of  series,  up  to  seven 
reports.  Organizations  may  apply 
for  individuals,  or  individuals  may 
apply  on  their  own.  The  deadline  for 
1995  entries  is  February  5, 1996. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  Charles  R.  Eisendrath,  Executive 
Director,  The  Livingston  Awards, 
Wallace  House,  620  Oxford  Road, 
University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104. 

Telephone:  (313)  998-7575. 


Mollie  Pamis  Livingston 

founder 

Judging  Panel 

Ken  Auletta 

author 

John  Chancellor 

journalist 

Richard  M.  Clurman 

journalist 

Gregory  Curtis 

editor,  Texas  Monthly 

Osborn  Elliott 

professor  of  journalism,  Columbia  University 

Ellen  Goodman 

columnist.  The  Boston  Glofce 

Charlayne  Hunter-Gault 

national  correspondent,  MacMeil/Lehrer  NewsHour 

Clarence  Page 

columnist/editorial  board,  Chicap)  Tribune 

Mike  Wallace 

correspondent,  CBS  News 


Decrying 
Public  Journalism 

Publisher  Michael  Gartner  tells  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  conference  that  the  practice  is  a  ‘menace;’ 
denounces  publication'  of  Unabomber  manifesto 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Public  journalism  is  a  “menace”  that  is 
best  exemplified  not  so  much  by  civic- 
minded  community  campaigns  as  by 
the  decision  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  New  York  Times  to  publish  the 
Unabomber’s  manifesto,  Iowa  publish¬ 
er  Michael  Gartner  told  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists’  recent  annual 
convention. 

“The  Unabomber  decision  —  that 
was  public  journalism  run  amok,”  Gart¬ 
ner  said. 

And,  he  added,  the  decision  to  print 
the  Unabomber’s  rambling  manuscript 
at  the  urging  of  top  federal  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  was  a  sort  of  coming 
out  occasion  for  public  journalism. 

“When  the  [Neiv  York  Times]  pub¬ 
lisher  says  it  was  not  a  journalistic  de¬ 
cision,  I  knew  public  journalism  was 
here,”  Gartner  said,  editor,  chairman, 
and  one  of  three  co-owners  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa. 

Gartner’s  argument  against  public  or 
civic  journalism  appeared  to  be  warm¬ 
ly  received  by  the  600  or  so  profession¬ 
al  and  student  journalists  at  the  speech 
—  despite  the  fact  that  the  four-day 
convention  included  several  sessions 
that  more  or  less  explicitly  endorsed 
the  concept  of  putting  journalism  in 
the  service  of  the  community. 

Indeed,  controversy  was  a  no-show 
at  the  banquet  speech  by  Gartner, 
whose  selection  as  a  speaker  earlier 
this  year  had  aroused  strong  dissent 
from  some  members  (E&P,  March  11, 

p.  12). 

Washington,  D.C.  chapter  president 
Jonathan  Salant,  for  instance,  argued 
Gartner  had  “forfeited  his  right  to  that 
honor  (of  being  a  keynote  speaker  be¬ 
fore  SPJ)  because  of  his  ethical  lapses 
at  NBC.” 

During  Gartner’s  five  years  as  NBC 


“The  Unabomber  decision  —  that  was 
public  journalism  run  amok.  When  the 
New  York  Times  publisher  says  it  was 
not  a  journalistic  decision,  I  knew  pub¬ 
lic  journalism  was  here." 

—  Michael  Qartner,  editor,  chairman, 
and  one  of  three  co-owners  of  the  Daily 
Tribune,  Ames,  Iowa. 


News  president,  the  network  stirred 
some  controversy  by  identifying  the 
woman  who  accused  William  Kennedy 
Smith  of  rape  and  rigging  an  explosive 
device  to  a  vehicle  as  part  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  supposed  safety  flaws  in 
General  Motors  trucks. 

At  the  convention,  however,  Gart¬ 
ner  was  given  a  standing  ovation  when 
he  donated  one  of  his  signature  bow 
ties  in  an  impromptu  SPJ  Legal  De¬ 
fense  Fund  auction  —  and  was  cheered 
on  further  when  departing  society 
president  Reginald  Stuart  announced 
Gartner  had  agreed  to  serve  as  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  of  the  group’s  Freedom 


of  Information  committee. 

In  addition,  the  society’s  resolution 
committee  rejected  a  proposal  from 
Salant  and  others  that  would  have  pro¬ 
hibited  SPJ  from  inviting  as  keynote 
speakers  anyone  with  a  record  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethical  lapses. 

“The  resolution  committee  felt  the 
free  speech  considerations  took  prece¬ 
dence  and  even  listening  to  scoundrels 
has  its  uses  sometimes  and,  therefore, 
voted  not  to  submit  the  proposal”  to 
the  convention  floor,  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Alan  Carmichael  ex¬ 
plained. 

During  his  remarks,  Gartner  blasted 
public  journalism  of  every  stripe  as 
wrong  “journalistically  or  morally  or 
philosophically.” 

Besides  linking  the  Unabomber 
manifesto  publication  to  public  jour¬ 
nalism,  he  also  condemned  efforts  by 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  to  promote 
better  community  race  relations  with 
its  coverage  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press’ 
offer  to  draft  legislation  to  protect  chil¬ 
dren. 

“Newspapers  are  not  to  take  sides  — 
even  for  Mom  and  apple  pie  and  the 
flag  ....  That  stuff  should  be  saved  for 
the  editorial  pages,”  Gartner  said.  “It 
ultimately  will  cost  newspapers  their 
credibility.” 

Newspapers  should  not  be  conven¬ 
ing  community  meetings,  writing  legis¬ 
lation  or  “soothing”  their  readers,  he 
said. 

“They’re  supposed  to  tell  the  truth 
—  and  God  knows  that  is  hard  enough 
to  do  all  by  itself,”  he  said. 

Worse,  public  journalism  is  distract¬ 
ing  newspapers  from  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  task,  he  added. 

“By  doing  [public  journalism  pro¬ 
jects]  they  are  cutting  back  on  their 
readers’  real  needs;  Their  needs  for 
facts,”  Gartner  said.  BESIP 
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Brand  DisttnctkMi  Top  of  Mind 

When  the  press  starts  to  misuse  a  trode- 
rrark,  the  gerteral  pubic  can  be  c|uick  to 
pick  up  on  the  miscue. 

That's  \A4iy  Edtor  &  Pubisher  produces  an 
orvxxi  section  to  ernphosize  troderTKark  dfetlrc- 
tions  for  newspaper  writers  and  ecitors.  Articles 
written  by  trademark  lawyers  end  other  trade¬ 
mark  speciolsts  help  clarify  trademark  issues. 
Arxt  odvertlsng  within  the  section  helps  define 
and  dBtnguish  specific  troderTKiks. 

Reach  Writers  and  EdHois 

With  a  readership  of  rnore  than  83XD0,  Ecfta  & 
Pubisher  blankets  the  industry  ...  reaching  an 
essential  target  oucience  for  traderrxark  mes¬ 
sages:  readers  who  are  in  a  unique  position  ^ 
to  ‘use,  bruise  and  abuse'  hteiectuol 
property  rights.  4ll^, 

Col  Today  jT"" 

Make  your  space  reservations  for  this  * "  ’ 
high  interest  section  today.  Remind  our  ^ 
readers  of  the  importance  of  the  proper 
use  of  your  trademark.  Your  ad  h  the  #1 
pubkxrtion  of  the  newspaper  industry  wl 
also  serve  as  evidence  of  your  efforts  to 
protect  your  trademark.  - 

Col  E&PAdvertlsng  Director  Steve  Towrislev 
today  at  (21 2)  6754380.  Or  contact  you  local  ^ 
E8iP  advertising  representative. 
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Walter  Hampton 


Aubrey  Johnson 


David  Steele 


Nancy  Qay 


Walt*r  Hamplon,  38,  director  of  au' 
diting  for  the  Tribune  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  named  finance  director  at  the 
Sun-Sentinel  Co.,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Aubr*y  Johnson,  preprints  and  key 
accounts  advertising  manager  at  the 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Daily  Press,  has 
been  named  alternate  delivery  and 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Doo  Motnsich,  regional  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Landmark  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  has 
been  named  key  accounts  representa¬ 
tive. 

Kokuno  Korina,  who  most  recently 
was  managing  editor  of  a  New  York- 
based  newspaper  magazine  enterprise, 
has  been  named  sub-Saharan  Africa 
program  coordinator  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Protect  Journalists. 

David  Sattor,  who  was  a  Moscow 
correspondent  for  the  Financial  Times 


of  London,  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Readers’  Digest,  was  appointed  Central 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union 
program  coordinator. 

Both  will  be  based  in  New  York. 

David  Staaia,  a  sportswriter  at  Long 
Island  Newsday,  and  Nancy  Oay,  a 
sportswriter  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  have  been  appointed  sportswrit- 
ers  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Dava  Diets,  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Chronicle,  was  named  in¬ 
vestigative  projects  editor  on  the  city 
desk. 

Aiex  Barnum,  a  business  reporter, 
was  appointed  an  environmental 
writer. 

Paui  McMasters,  executive  director 
of  the  Freedom  Forum  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Center  at  Vanderbilt  University 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  named 
first  amendment  ombudsman  at  the 
foundation’s  World  Center  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Arlington,  Va. 


Dava  Barber,  director  of  newspaper 
relations  at  USA  Weekend  magazine, 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
newspaper  relations. 

Jerry  Hug,  controller  for  Northwest 
Media  and  the  Journal  American, 
Bellevue,  Wash.,  has  been  named  fi¬ 
nance  director  at  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee. 

Adrian  Wefnarewski,  a  sports 
reporter  at  the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Re- 
publican'American  and  Andy  Katz,  a 
sports  reporter  at  the  Albuquerque 
Journal,  were  appointed  sports  re¬ 
porters  at  the  Bee. 

Vivian  Tayier,  acting  food  editor, 
was  named  food  editor. 

Jim  Beren,  veteran  news  reporter 
and  political  beat  columnist,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  public  affairs  editor  at  the 
Bee. 

Cathy  Riddick,  assistant  metro  ed¬ 
itor,  was  named  metro  editor. 

Keith  Merse,  who  was  on  the 
copy  desk  and  Brysen  Tayier,  who 
was  on  the  news  desk,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  newly  created  business 
copy  desk. 

Frank  Lyen,  49,  general  manager  at 
the  McAllen,  Texas,  Monitor,  has  been 
promoted  to  publisher  of  the  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat. 

Juiie  Moreno,  31,  director  of  sales 
at  the  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald,  was 
named  publisher  at  the  Clovis  (N.M.) 
News  Journal. 

Christine  Ordway,  a  veteran  sales 
leader  at  the  Citrus  County  Chronicle, 
Crystal  River,  Fla.,  has  been  named 
sales  manager  at  the  Sumter  County 
Times,  Bushnell,  Fla. 
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testified  Thursday  that  she  thought 
state  health  and  welfare  workers  and 
Washougal  police  would  ‘catch  on’  to 
the  fact  she  was  being  victimized.” 

“Woman  testified”  forms  the  main 
clause.  But  for  company  it  has  all  these 
subordinate  clauses:  ( 1 )  “who  claims” 
(2)that  “she  was  abused”  (3)  “when 
she  was  a  minor”  (4)  “that  she 
thought”  (5)  (that)  “workers  would 
‘catch  on’  (6)  (that)  “she  was  being 
abused.” 


A 

sentence  is  like  any  other  vehi¬ 
cle.  It  can  only  carry  so  much  before  it 
starts  to  break  down. 

Still,  the  natural  human  impulse  is 
to  keep  piling  more  and  more  onto 
sentences,  threatening  them  with  col¬ 
lapse.  The  best  intentioned  among  us 
just  can’t  stop  with  a  subject,  a  predi¬ 
cate  and  an  object.  We  add  an  adjec¬ 
tive  here  and  an  adverb  there.  We  toss 
on  a  prepositional  phrase  or  two.  Then 
we  pitch  another  verb  onto  the  heap, 
creating  a  compound  predicate.  The 
sentence  starts  to  hyperventilate. 

Then  inspiration  really  strikes.  We 
come  up  with  a  whole  new  idea,  a 
thought  that  spins  off  the  insight  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  first  bare  frame  of  a 
sentence. 

Because  it’s  a  complete  idea,  this 
new  thought  has  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  creating  an  entirely  new 
sentence.  But  why  make  two  trips 
when  one  will  do?  Let’s  add  this  new 
thought  to  all  the  cargo  we’ve  already 
heaped  aboard. 

A  subordinate  clause  is  born. 

We  quickly  fashion  a  subordinate 
conjunction  for  hooking  the  new  idea 
to  the  old  one.  “So  that”  is  a  good  one. 
So  are  relative  pronouns  such  as  “who.” 
Or  conjunctive  adverbs  such  as 
“when.”  Or  “where.”  After  all,  those  are 
the  main  elements  in  the  old  clothes¬ 
line  lead.  They  come  naturally  to  us. 

But  the  language  offers  many  more 
choices.  “Before,”  for  example,  or  “af¬ 
ter.”  “Because”  or  plain  old  “if.”  Myriad 
seductions  await  us.  All  too  often,  we 
give  in. 

We  use  the  subordinating  word  to 
clamp  on  the  additional  load  and  walk 
away  without  looking  back.  Behind  us, 
the  sentence  sags  and  falls. 

Hart  is  senior  editor  for  writing  and  staff 
development  at  the  Portland  Oregonian. 


For  good  reason.  Subordinate  claus¬ 
es  can  be  the  heaviest  elements  in  a 
sentence.  They  often  contain  more 
parts  than  the  main  clause. 

They’re  also  tricky.  They  have  an  in¬ 
ternal  structure  that  must  hang  togeth¬ 
er.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  stand 
in  proper  relation  to  the  surrounding 
sentence  elements.  Not  surprising, 
then,  that  a  sentence  containing  one 
or  more  subordinate  clauses  is  called  a 
complex  sentence. 

So  you  want  to  be  careful  about 
adding  a  subordinate  clause  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  that’s  already  carrying  plenty  of 
baggage.  You  want  to  be  especially 
careful  about  adding  more  than  one. 
Rare  is  the  sentence  that  can  hold 
more  than  two  subordinate  clauses 
without  losing  its  sense  of  clear  pur¬ 
pose. 

For  example: 

•  “When  Multnomah  County  Sher¬ 
iff  Fred  Pearce  resigns  to  head  the  state 
Corrections  Department,  managers  in 
the  sheriff’s  department  should  contin¬ 
ue  supervising  operations  until  a  spe¬ 
cial  election  is  conducted  because  the 
county  charter  does  not  allow  an  inter¬ 
im  sheriff  to  be  appointed,  the  county’s 
legal  adviser  said  Tuesday.” 

The  attribution  —  “the  adviser  said” 
—  forms  the  main  clause.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  these  subordinate  clauses:  (1) 
(that)  “managers  should  continue”  (2) 
“until  a  special  election  is  conducted.” 
(3)  “because  the  .  .  .  charter  does  not 
allow.”  (4)  “When  .  .  .  Pearce  resigns.” 

mM 

1^1  ow  that’s  an  overloaded  sen¬ 
tence.  It  really  shows  its  weight  when 
you  try  to  read  it  aloud. 

Here’s  another: 

•  “A  21-year-old  Vancouver  woman 
who  claims  she  was  physically  and  sex¬ 
ually  abused  by  her  stepfather  for  more 
than  six  years  when  she  was  a  minor 


IT  ry  analyzing  and  dismembering 
these  additional  examples,  each  with 
at  least  three  subordinate  clauses: 

•  “The  proposed  ballot  measure  had 
been  easily  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
month  but  ran  into  trouble  when  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  narrow¬ 
ly  voted  to  allow  counties  to  continue 
allowing  exports  from  county  trust 
lands  that  were  deeded  to  the  state 
nearly  50  years  ago.” 

•  “Bartlett  assured  the  faculty  group 
that  the  intent  in  calling  for  commis¬ 
sion  members  outside  the  purview  of 
the  state  board  and  the  chancellor’s  of¬ 
fice  was  that  those  with  direct  interests 
in  the  outcome  would  feel  afterward 
that  the  deck  was  not  stacked.” 

•  “A  U.S.  bankruptcy  judge  Wednes¬ 
day  approved  the  appointment  of  an 
interim  trustee  to  take  over  a  Beaver¬ 
ton  entrepreneur’s  interests  after  a 
creditor’s  attorney  alleged  Eric  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  had  disposed  of  $30  million  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.” 

•  “This  resolute  vision  represents 

one  of  two  predominant  arguments 
about  U.S.  race  relations  that  have  sur¬ 
faced  as  the  nation’s  second-largest 
city  picks  through  the  charred  after- 
math  of  riots  that  started  after  a  jury 
with  no  blacks  acquitted  four  white  po¬ 
lice  officers  charged  with  a  savage 
beating  of  a  black  man.”  BE^P 
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Who’s  leading 
newspapers? 

USA  Weekend  survey  offers  some  answers 


by  Laura  Reina 

A  great  deal  of  Americans  still  use 
newspapers  as  a  key  source  of  gather¬ 
ing  information,  according  to  a  survey 
commissioned  by  USA  Weekend  and 
conducted  by  Yankelovich  Partners, 
Inc. 

The  survey,  “America  Responds,” 
found  that  six  in  10  people  read  news¬ 
papers  “a  lot.” 

Those  reading  newspapers  the  most 
are  college  graduates  (72%),  higher- in¬ 
come  Americans  ($50,000  or  more), 
and  those  aged  50  years  and  older 
(69%  aged  50-64,  and  77%  aged  65  or 
older). 


Educational  status  and  age  affects 
who  accesses  newspapers  as  a  source  of 
information,  the  survey  shows.  News¬ 
paper  readership  increases  as  educa¬ 
tional  background  increases:  50%  of 
Americans  with  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  or  less  read  newspapers  compared 
to  68%  who  have  college  degrees. 
Forty  percent  of  “Generation  Xers” 
read  newspapers,  compared  to  the  77% 
of  readers  who  are  65  and  older. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  consumers 
find  advertising  helpful  when  deciding 
what  to  buy. 

According  to  the  survey,  81%  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  interesting  ads,  even  when 
not  in  the  market  for  the  products  be¬ 
ing  advertised;  61%  pay  attention  to 
ads  only  when  in  the  market  for  buying 
a  particular  product. 

As  for  shopping  from  the  home, 
44%  of  consumers  have  mailed  in  a 
coupon  from  a  newspaper  or  magazine 


to  purchase  a  product  or  service,  and 
35%  have  done  it  this  way  within  the 
past  year. 

The  study  broke  the  American  pop¬ 
ulation  down  into  five  subgroups  as  a 
means  to  acquire  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  consumer  behavior.  These  sub¬ 
groups  are  Networkers  (23%),  Interfac¬ 
ers  (15%),  Retro-actives  (17%),  Neo¬ 
bytes  (23%),  and  Disconnecteds 
(22%). 

Networkers  are  described  as  “com¬ 
munication  commandos,”  professional, 
affluent,  well-educated,  ambitious  and 
in  control  of  their  lives.  Because  they 
are  “cerebral  by  nature,”  they  read 
newspapers  and  magazines  the  most. 


Yet,  they  are  the  least  receptive  to  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Though  comfortable  with  technolo¬ 
gy,  Interfacers  prefer  personal  contact. 
They  are  the  second  most  affluent  and 
educated  group,  as  well  as  the  most 
ethnically  diverse  group.  They  are  up- 
to-date,  sophisticated,  fun-loving,  but 
also  stressed-out.  They  rely  on  others 
as  well  as  advertising  when  considering 
a  purchase. 

A  quarter  of  Retro-actives  are  re¬ 
tired,  making  this  the  “oldest”  group. 
They  are  the  “average  Americans”  who 
are  least  affluent,  and  mostly  white  and 
female. 

They’re  old-fashioned,  neighborly 
and  unselfish,  and  heavy  users  of  print 
media.  They  also  look  to  others  as  well 
as  advertising  when  considering  a  pur¬ 
chase. 

Neo-bytes  are  the  youngest  group, 
with  a  third  under  the  age  of  30. 


They’re  easygoing,  have  open  minds, 
and  are  creative  and  impulsive.  They 
rely  more  on  radio  and  TV,  and  are 
less  likely  to  read  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  When  making  a  purchase,  they 
rely  on  advertising,  articles  and  brows¬ 
ing. 

Disconnecteds  are  in  a  “virtual  com¬ 
munication  coma.”  They’re  the  least 
educated,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tired  or  blue-collar  workers.  They  are 
followers,  old-fashioned,  and  religious, 
and  the  lowest  users  of  media. 

“They  are  the  least  likely  to  express 
their  opinions  and  are  not  interested 
in  the  opinions  of  others,”  the  survey 
said. 

Regular  newspaper  readership  and 
the  percentage  like  who  “to  do  [it]  a 
lot”  goes  as  follows:  72%  of  Network¬ 
ers,  59%  of  Interfacers,  59%  of  Retro- 
actives,  57%  of  Neo-bytes,  and  50%  of 
Disconnecteds. 

As  for  who  reads  newspapers  every 
or  almost  every  day,  Networkers  are 
the  highest  at  68%,  Interfacers  are  low 
at  50%,  Retro-actives  are  average  at 
56%,  Neo-bytes  are  average  at  56%, 
and  Disconnecteds  are  the  lowest  at 
48%. 

When  it  comes  to  gathering  con¬ 
sumer  information,  Networkers  and 
Neo-bytes  are  the  two  groups  more 
likely  to  use  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles. 

The  percentage  of  who  “strongly 
agreefs]”  advertising  is  helpful  when 
trying  to  decide  what  to  buy  goes  as 
follows:  30%  of  Networkers,  48%  of 
Interfacers,  38%  of  Retro-actives,  32% 
of  Neo-bytes,  and  34%  of  Disconnect¬ 
eds. 

The  percentage  of  those  who 
“strongly  agree[s]”  they’re  often  paying 
attention  to  interesting  ads,  even  when 
not  looking  to  buy  a  product  or  service 
are  as  follows:  27%  of  Networkers,  43% 
of  Interfacers,  43%  of  Retro-actives, 
32%  of  Neo-bytes,  and  27%  of  Discon¬ 
necteds. 

The  following  percentages  show 
who  is  induced  into  buying  a  new 
product  or  brand  through  newspaper 
advertising:  17%  of  Networkers,  16%  of 
Interfacers,  17%  of  Retro-actives,  15% 
of  Neo-bytes,  and  9%  of  Disconnect¬ 
eds. 

What  other  kinds  of  “purchasing  in¬ 
ducements”  influence  each  group? 

Networkers  —  “Due  to  their  high 


Eighty-three  percent  of  consumers  find  advertising 
helpful  when  deciding  what  to  huy. 
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newspaper  and  magazine  readership, 
advertisements  in  these  avenues  also 
influence  them.” 

Interfacers  —  “Price  promotions  do 
not  interest  them  —  they  are  least 
likely  to  try  a  new  product  that  offers  a 
centS'off  coupon  or  a  refund  offer.” 

Retro-actives  —  “They  are  more 
likely  to  be  influenced  to  try  new  prod¬ 
ucts  by  free  trial  sizes  or  sample  pack¬ 
ages,  coupons,  and  rebates.” 

Neo-bytes  —  “[  They  ]  are  con¬ 
vinced  to  try  new  products  with  pro¬ 
motions  such  as  sample  packages,  free 
trial  sizes,  coupons  and  refunds  or  re¬ 
bate  offers.” 

Disconnecteds  —  “Disconnecteds 
are  motivated  by  price  —  including 
cents-off  coupons  and  money-back 
guarantees.” 

The  following  percentages  reflect 
who  has  mailed  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  coupon  for  a  product  or  ser¬ 
vice:  52%  of  Networkers  overall  and 
41%  in  the  past  year;  48%  of  Interfac¬ 
ers  overall  and  39%  in  the  past  year; 
51%  of  Retro-actives  and  43%  in  the 
past  year;  44%  of  Neo-bytes  and  38% 
in  the  past  year;  and  29%  of  Discon¬ 
necteds  and  17%  in  the  past  year. 


GNNS  adds 
two  sales  execs 

Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales  has 
appointed  two  executives  to  its  sales 
team. 

Jim  Steinberg  joins  GNNS  as  busi¬ 
ness  development  manager.  Most  re¬ 
cently,  he  was  president  of  JIS  &.  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  marketing  and  sales  consul¬ 
tancy  he  established. 

Also,  Lori  Taylor  was  named  ac¬ 
count  executive  responsible  for  travel, 
finance,  and  AT&T  accounts.  Previ¬ 
ously,  she  was  a  retail  sales  supervisor, 
national  and  financial  account  execu¬ 
tive,  and  advertising  account  executive 
with  the  Bridgewater,  N.J.,  Courier' 
News,  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

N.Y  Times  Co. 
reports  ad  volume 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  reported 
that  the  New  York  Times’  advertising 
volume  was  flat  in  August  and  up  2.6% 
for  the  eight  months,  the  Boston  Globe 


was  down  3.7%  in  August  and  up  2.8% 
for  the  eight  months,  and  the  Regional 
Newspaper  Group  was  up  1.5%  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  up  2.5%  for  the  eight  months. 

New  publication 

RELOCATING  IN  THE  Twin  Cities 
is  a  new  publication  from  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune.  The  approximately  150-page  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  published  three  times  a 
year  and  will  cover  issues  such  as  home 
buying  and  renting,  taxes,  weather, 
lifestyle,  education,  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  health  and  entertainment.  Maps 
of  cities  and  neighborhoods  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  detailed 
information  about  more  than  80  sub¬ 
urbs,  will  be  included. 

Magazine  ads  up 

TOTAL  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING 
revenue  reached  $979,356,856  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  is  up  14.3%  over  Sep¬ 
tember  1994,  according  to  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Information  Bureau. 


Native  Americans  have  a  strong  tradition 
of  sharing  stories.  From  serving  as  the 
messengers  of  early  tribal  societies  to 
reporting  on  major  stories  on  network  news, 
their  influence  on  journalism  is  significant. 

But  Native  Americans’  presence  in  newsrooms 
— both  tribal  and  mainstream — must  increase 
if  America  is  to  have  an  accurate  and  sensitive 
picture  of  different  cultures  in  the  U.S.A., 
according  to  Mark  Trahant,  author  of  Pictures 
of  Our  Nobler  Selves. 

Trahant,  a  member  of  Idaho’s  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribe  and  a  visiting  professional  scholar  at  The 
Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center,  un¬ 
covers  forgotten  journalism  history — from  Elias 
Boudinot,  who  in  1827  became  the  founding  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Cherokee  Phoenix,  to  Hattie  Kauffman, 
who  in  1989  became  the  first  American  Indian  to 
report  a  news  story  on  national  television. 

Trahant  chronicles  the  history  of  these  Native 
American  role  models  and  writes  of  the  need  for 
“the  day-to-day  newsroom  presence  of  native 
journalists  whose  stories  can  change  the  very 
image  of  Indian  Country  and  help  readers  and 
viewers  understand  those  who  ‘live  the  life.’” 
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Circulation 


Reaching 
Chinese  readers 
in  Vancouver 

English'langmge  and  Chinese-language  papers 
using  latest  research  results  to  attempt  to 
convince  ad  buyers  that  their  publications 
are  best  to  reach  this  growing  market 


by  Rosemary  Eng 

SURVEY  RESULTS  ON  media  and 
spending  habits  of  the  Chinese  in  this 
city  are  being  touted  by  English-lan¬ 
guage  and  Chinese-language  news¬ 
papers  trying  to  convince  advertising 
buyers  that  their  publication  has  the 
best  reach  into  the  affluent  Chinese 
market. 

Results  released  in  mid-September 
by  DJC  Research,  a  Nielsen  SRG  com¬ 


pany  in  Toronto,  draws  Canada’s  first 
statistical  profile  of  big-spending  immi¬ 
grants,  primarily  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan.  Emigration  to  Canada  surged 
in  the  last  several  years  because  of 
worry  about  Hong  Kong’s  fate  after  the 
takeover  by  China  in  1997.  That  has 
boosted  the  sale  of  real  estate  in  Van¬ 
couver  and  Toronto,  as  well  as  of  all 
commodities  needed  to  set  up  new 
households. 

One  out  of  seven,  or  approximately 
200,000  people  in  greater  Vancouver, 
now  are  Chinese,  according  to  DJC’s 

Eng  unites  for  Business  in  Vancouver,  a 
weehly  business  newspaper. 
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survey.  Within  that  ethnic  group,  36% 
have  at  least  an  undergraduate  univer¬ 
sity  degree,  77%  paid  cash  for  the  car 
they  drive  most  frequently,  and  11% 
spent  $1,000  or  more  on  clothing  in 
the  past  year. 

The  Vancouver  Chinese  Advertising 
Marketing  and  Media  Association, 
which  includes  Canadian  subsidiaries 
of  Asian  newspapers,  local  Chinese- 
language  radio  and  television  stations 
and  advertising  agencies  specializing  in 


Asian-targeted  marketing,  released  the 
survey  results  at  a  meeting  packed  with 
mostly  non-Chinese  advertising  buy¬ 
ers. 

The  information  serves  as  “a  very 
good  door  opener”  for  Chinese  media 
which  have  been  hard-pressed  con¬ 
vincing  mainstream  media  buyers  of 
the  significance  of  the  Chinese  as  a 
consumer  group,  says  Victor  Chan,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Ming  Poo  newspa¬ 
per. 

He  was  annoyed  to  hear  that  Pacific 
Press,  which  publishes  the  Vancouver 
Sun  and  the  Province,  is  interpreting 
the  study  as  saying  that  the  Sun  is 
more  widely  read  by  local  Chinese 


than  each  of  the  Chinese  newspapers. 

The  survey  says  75%  of  all  Chinese 
in  Vancouver  read  a  Chinese  newspa¬ 
per  at  least  once  a  week,  compared  to 
39%  reading  an  English  newspaper, 
said  Chan. 

We  may  be  looking  at  apples  and  or¬ 
anges  with  “different  statistical  glasses 
on,”  explained  Pacific  Press  communi¬ 
cations  manager  Don  MacLachlin. 

One  reason  for  discrepancy  might  be 
that  readership  of  Chinese  newspapers 
is  splintered  among  an  array  of  popular 
publications,  including  the  Taiwanese 
daily  World  Journal,  whereas  the  Sun 
fields  little  competition  from  its  sister 
publication,  the  tabloid  Province  and 
from  neighborhood  newspapers. 

Having  Chinese-buying  preferences 
spelled  out  helps  all  Vancouver  media 
position  themselves  with  advertisers. 
But  if  advertising  cost  is  a  major  factor. 
Sing  Too,  with  average  daily  Vancouver 
Chinese  readership  of  86,000,  and 
Ming  Pao,  with  daily  readership  of 
83,000  are  significantly  cheaper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  media  buyers,  than  the  Sun, 
which  has  a  daily  readership  of  60,000 
among  Chinese  but  reports  circulation 
of  around  200,000  in  the  community- 
at-large. 

New  alliances 

Part  of  the  race  to  capture  the  Chi- 
nese-media  audience  involves  new  print 
media  alliances. 

Maclean’s  magazine,  Canada’s  90- 
year-old  weekly  newsmagazine,  launch¬ 
ed  the  first  of  its  six-times-a-year  Chi¬ 
nese  edition  in  October.  Distribution  is 
via  special  editions  of  Sing  Tao,  which 
opened  a  new  $7  million  (Canadian) 
facility  —  including  a  printing  plant  in 
Vancouver  —  in  July  to  house  divisions 
once  scattered  throughout  the  city. 

Ming  Pao  has  an  alliance  with  the 
city  magazine  Toronto  Life  to  distribute 
a  Chinese-language  adaptation  of  that 
publication  in  that  city. 

Ming  Pao,  which  opened  a  plant  with 
printing  presses  in  a  Vancouver  suburb 
two  years  ago,  when  its  Vancouver  edi¬ 
tion  was  launched,  is  looking  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  partnership  in  Vancouver,  says  H.Y. 
Chan,  executive  director  of  Ming  Pao 
Holdings  (Canada)  Ltd.,  which  over¬ 
sees  the  Toronto  and  Vancouver  opera¬ 
tions. 

(See  Reaching  on  page  44) 
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The  survey  says  75%  of  all  Chinese  in 
Vancouver  read  a  Chinese  newspaper  at  least 
once  a  week,  compared  to  39%  reading  an 
English  newspaper,  said  Chan. 
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Weekly  Editor 

Ginger  Grantham 
Hanceville  Herald 
Hanceville,  Ala. 


by  Tom  Riordan 

GINGER  AND  JOHNNY  Grantham 
of  Hanceville,  Ala.,  probably  never 
thought  of  themselves  as  conglomerate 
entrepreneurs. 

But  to  many  in  this  2,200'popula' 
tion  town,  they  qualify. 

The  Granthams  own  and  operate  a 
bridal  shop,  photography  studio  and 
the  weekly  Hanceville  Herald,  circula¬ 
tion  1,750,  all  located  in  a  neat  brick 
building  which  originally  housed  a 
drug  store. 

Combined,  the  three  businesses 
gross  $350,000.  That  might  not  put 
them  in  the  Ted  Turner  class.  But  big 
bucks  aren’t  the  only  hallmark  of 
heady  corporate  operators.  Ingeriuity,  a 
willingness  to  branch  out,  free  wheel 


and  experimentation  also  count. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  Ginger 
and  Johnny  bought  their  downtown 
headquarters,  they  discovered  the 
druggist  had  left  behind  a  dozen  Amer¬ 
ican  Greeting  Card  display  racks.  Per¬ 
fect  for  newspaper  use,  said  Johnny.  He 
converted  them  into  paste-up  units  by 
adding  a  two-page-wide  square  of  ply¬ 
wood  to  each.  Now  that’s  entrepre¬ 
neurial. 

A  lot  like  Mayberry 
It’s  a  stifling  hot  Hanceville  after¬ 
noon  in  August.  For  the  third  month  in 
a  row,  temperatures  flirt  with  98  de¬ 
grees.  The  giant  sign  in  front  of  the 
First  United  Methodist  Church  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Commercial  Street, 
whimsically  points  out:  “Hell’s  Hotter, 
Really.” 

In  the  Herald  office,  the 
air  conditioning  hums  as 
editor  and  publisher  Gin¬ 
ger  Grantham,  in  a  soft. 
Southern  drawl,  tells 
about  her  weekly  and  the 
town  it  serves. 

“When  people  ask  me 
what  kind  of  newspaper  I 
publish,  I  tell  them,  ‘One 
for  Mayberry.’  All  small 
towns  are  like  it  [the 
mythical  community  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  old  TV  series 
starring  Andy  Griffith]. 

“You  have  the  gathering 
place,  the  drug  store 
where  everyone  drinks 
coffee  and  gossips.  You 
have  a  town  drunk  and 
town  derelict.  There  are 
one  or  two  very  wealthy 
families.  School  teachers 
mostly  live  in  town.  Police 
chiefs’  daughters  play  soft- 
ball  on  teams  they  spon¬ 
sor.  We’re  very  much  like 
Mayberry.  Lots  of  similari¬ 
ties.” 


“When  people  ask  me  what  kind  of  newspaper  I  pub¬ 
lish,  I  tell  them,  ‘One  for  Mayberry.’  All  small  towns 
are  like  it  [the  mythical  community  featured  in  the 
old  TV  series  starring  Andy  Qriffith].” 

—  Qinger  Qrantham,  editor  and  publisher, 
Hanceville  (Ala.)  Herald 
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Ginger  explains  that  Hanceville  Rex- 
all  Drug,  owned  by  three  generations  of 
the  Burkart  family,  is  the  local  gather¬ 
ing  place. 

“They  still  have  the  old  soda  foun¬ 
tain  and  booths.  You  can  get  lemonade, 
real  old-fashioned  milkshakes  and 
malts.  Saturday  mornings  everyone  goes 
there  and  has  coffee. 

“The  farmers,  wearing  bib  overalls, 
come  in.  A  lot  of  what  you  hear  is  not 
dependable  to  print.  But  it’s  interesting 
gossip. 

“Occasionally,  Mr.  Michelfelder 
comes  in  and  parks  his  tractor  and  trail¬ 
er  full  of  those  round  hay  bales  in  the 
lot  next  door.  Everybody  has  to  be  real 
careful  driving  around  it.  He  has  been 
known  to  go  through  the  drive-in  at  the 
bank  with  the  tractor  and  hay  bales.” 

Ginger  warms  to  her  report. 

“Like  the  character  Otis  in  Mayberry, 
we  have  the  gentleman  in  town  who 
tends  to  drink  too  much.  He  occasion¬ 
ally  turns  up  on  one  of  the  benches. 
The  joke  is  that  when  we  change  the 
lingerie  manikin  in  the  bridal  shop  win¬ 
dow,  he  can  be  seen  after  we’re  closed 
sort  of  studying  it.  So  at  night,  we  usu¬ 
ally  cover  it  with  a  cloth.” 

The  way  it  happened 

Ginger  explains  how  the  three-busi¬ 
nesses- in-one  concept  happened. 

“My  husband,  as  a  professional  pho¬ 
tographer,  does  a  good  bit  of  weddings. 
So  the  newspaper  and  photography 
seem  to  go  together.  But  this  building 
was  too  big  for  just  the  newspaper  and 
his  studio. 

“Since  we  used  to  encounter  prob¬ 
lems  dealing  with  brides  on  what  they’d 
wear,  we  decided  to  start  a  shop  selling 
bridal  dresses.” 

Thus  was  born  The  Bridal  Path,  Inc. 
(Slogan:  “Your  way  to  a  perfect  wed¬ 
ding.”  Ginger  Grantham,  consultant. 
Johnny  Grantham,  photographer.) 

Over  the  years,  the  bridal  shop  added 
mother-of-the-bride  dresses  and  prom 
gowns,  plus  men’s  formal  wear  rentals. 

“It  works  out  fairly  well,”  says  the 
slender,  stylishly-dressed  Ginger. 

“The  newspaper  is  a  pretty  good 
business  the  last  six  months  of  the  year, 
through  the  Christmas  advertising  and 
the  January  sales.  The  best  time  for  the 
bridal  shop  is  from  about  February  on 

Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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through  June.” 

Ginger  mainly  handles  the  walk-in 
bridal  traffic.  But  when  she’s  tied  up  on 
the  phone  chasing  a  story  or  hammer¬ 
ing  one  into  the  Herald’s  Interlink  com¬ 
puter  system,  others  of  her  four-woman 
news  and  advertising  staff  are  all  quali¬ 
fied  to  assist  bridal  customers. 

But  that’s  not  all. 

This  energetic  editor  has  one  other 
responsibility  —  a  part-time  public  re¬ 
lations  job  with  Hanceville’s  7,000-stu¬ 
dent  Wallace  Community  College, 
which  she  somehow  fits  around  her 
Herald  schedule. 

“Wallace  has  a  quarterly  publication, 
which  is  like  a  newspaper  and  contains 
the  upcoming  class  schedules  and  sto¬ 
ries  about  what’s  going  on  at  the  cam¬ 
pus.  I  edit  and  put  that  together. 

“And  then  we’re  starting  an  employ¬ 
ee  newsletter.  I’ll  handle  it  and  help  de¬ 
velop  other  publications  on  campus. 
Wallace  is  one  of  the  largest  employers 
in  Cullman  County,  with  a  total  staff  of 
500  full-  and  part-time.” 

Besides  her  salary,  this  position  pro¬ 
vides  Ginger  and  johnny  with  full 
health  coverage. 

Ginger’s  Wallace  connection  can 
cause  some  minor  confusion.  It  hap¬ 
pened  during  our  interview,  when 
Martha  Rhodes,  an  adjunct  math  in¬ 
structor  from  the  college,  dropped  into 
the  Herald  office. 

“Are  you  going  to  use  the  materials  I 
gave  you  on  my  special  Saturday  pro¬ 
gram  T  asked  Ms.  Rhodes. 

“Yes,  we’ll  be  running  that,”  replied 
Ginger 

“Could  you  also  do  stories  about  it 
for  the  Cullman  Times  and  the  North 
Jefferson  News?”  the  instructor  won¬ 
dered,  apparently  now  thinking  of  Gin¬ 
ger  in  her  Wallace  PR  role.  Ginger  just 
smiled. 

A  nomadic  life 

As  the  daughter  of  a  military  base 
construction  worker.  Ginger,  born  Oct. 
17,  1945,  spent  her  early  childhood  in 
Alaska,  Michigan,  Texas  and  Califor¬ 
nia. 

In  1958,  with  Ginger  about  to  enter 
junior  high  school,  the  family  landed  in 
Hanceville.  That’s  where  she  met  John¬ 
ny,  “the  boy  next  door.” 

Two  years  later,  her  dad  was  killed  in 
a  work-related  accident.  That  prompted 
a  move  to  Birmingham  for  Ginger  and 
her  mother,  who  had  landed  a  sales  job 
there. 

Ginger  and  Johnny  were  later  re¬ 
united  while  attending  the  University 


of  Alabama.  After  earning  her  journal¬ 
ism  degree  in  1969,  she  married  John¬ 
ny.  He  started  as  a  biology  major,  but 
switched  to  journalism  with  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  photography. 

As  a  team,  they  were  hired  to  run 
the  weekly  East  Lauderdale  News  in 
Rogersville,  Ala. 

“It  was  owned  by  the  Cullman 
Times,"  Ginger  said.  “We  stayed  there 
two  years  and  turned  it  from  a  shopper 
into  a  paid-circulation  weekly.” 

Next  stop  was  Montgomery,  where 
Johnny  went  to  work  as  a  portrait  pho¬ 
tographer,  later  opening  his  own  stu¬ 
dio.  Ginger  did  some  public  relations 
work,  then  was  hired  by  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  as  assistant  woman’s 
editor. 

“In  1977,  Johnny  sold  his  shop  and 
we  moved  back  to  Hanceville  so  that 


he  could  help  his  dad  with  his  whole¬ 
sale  notions  business.  Besides,  we  both 
preferred  small-town  living.” 

That  triggered  an  idea  in  Ginger’s 
mind. 

“Hanceville  hadn’t  had  a  paper  since 
1907.  My  mother,  Violet  Earing,  with 
her  considerable  sales  experience,  and 
I  decided  to  start  a  weekly.” 

Their  first  issue  of  the  Hanceville 
Herald  appeared  May  7,  1977. 

Violet  still  holds  the  position  of  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  each  issue 
writes  her  nostalgic  “Round  the  Mul¬ 
berry  Bush”  column. 

Johnny,  in  his  spare  time,  shot  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  Herald.  He  quickly  real¬ 


ized  the  notions  business  wasn’t  for 
him.  Johnny  told  his  dad  he  would  be 
leaving  to  open  a  studio  and  also  work 
on  the  weekly  with  Ginger. 

Herald’s  ‘our’  factor 
Ginger  admits  that  most  of  the 
things  the  Herald  prints  would  never 
make  it  into  a  daily  newspaper. 

She  says  her  paper  reports  “the 
things  which  bind  the  community  to¬ 
gether.  No  one  else  fills  the  hole  for  lo¬ 
cal  news  that  we  do.  It’s  our  culture 
club,  our  extension  clubs,  our  pee  wee 
football  players  and  cheerleaders,  our 
Scouts,  our  local  church  groups.” 

But  not  everything  the  Herald  runs 
comes  off  warm  and  cuddly. 

Two  years  ago,  a  city  councilman 
mysteriously  ended  up  with  a  coveted 
full-time  city  job.  Other  officials 


protested  to  the  state  ethics  commis¬ 
sion. 

Ginger  told  readers: 

“The  allegations  stem  from  a  series  of 
events  that  began  when  the  Hanceville 
Water  and  Sewer  Board,  with  Junior 
Brooks  as  chairman,  cut  the  salary  of 
the  water  board  superintendent,  who 
was  Mayor  Bobby  Brown.  Brown  then 
resigned. 

“Approximately  a  year  later.  Brooks 
resigned  as  chairman  from  the  Water 
and  Sewer  Board.  At  the  same  meeting, 
he  was  then  hired  as  Water  Board  Man¬ 
ager,”  the  Herald  reported. 

(See  Weekly  on  page  44) 
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Should  Government 
Information 
Be  Privatized? 

First  Amendment  activists  are  sounding  the  alarm  that 
ordinary  citizens  are  losing  access  to  public  information 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AS  PRIVATE-SECTOR  firms  —  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper  companies  —  gain 
greater  control  of  government  records, 
First  Amendment  activists  are  sound¬ 
ing  the  alarm  that  ordinary  citizens  are 
losing  access  to  public  information. 

“What  we  are  seeing  is  a  growing 
collusion  between  government  and  the 
[private]  information  industry  in  shut¬ 
ting  out  the  public  —  unless  [the  pub¬ 
lic]  wants  to  play  ‘dollars  for  data,’  ’’ 
said  Paul  McMasters,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Freedom  Forum  First 
Amendment  Center. 

But  the  private-sector  firms  —  who 
increasingly  are  taking  control  of  elec¬ 
tronic  databases  of  local,  state  and 
even  federal  governments  —  say  their 
role  is  as  important  as  the  press’  in  pre¬ 
serving  liberty.  “It  [is  a]  risk  leaving  the 
government  to  control  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  gathers  ....  It’s  dangerous;  it 
doesn’t  support  American  liberties. 
The  feds  have  tried  to  censor,  track 
users  . .  .  copyright  public  information. 
But  there’s  not  a  single  instance  of  this 
having  taken  place  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor,”  said  Gerry  Sikorksi,  the  former 
Minnesota  congressfnan  who  is  an  at¬ 
torney  and  lobbyist  for  the  giant  legal 
publisher.  West  Publishing  Co. 

The  issue  of  privatization  of  public 
information  is  taking  on  an  increasing 
urgency  as  computer  technology  makes 
public  information  more  easily  re¬ 
assembled  for  commercial  sale  —  and 
as  cash-strapped  governments  at  all 
levels  begin  to  look  at  their  public 
records  as  ever-growing  cash  cows. 
Journalists  have  been  disturbed  by  a 
tendency  for  governments  to  either 
hand  over  its  electronic  records  to  pri¬ 


vate  publishers  —  who  charge  for  ac¬ 
cess  —  or  to  keep  control  themselves 
—  and  also  charge  for  access. 

At  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  annual  convention  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  representatives  of  journalists, 
private  information  companies  and 
consumer  advocates  squared  off  over 
the  issue  of  who  should  control  gov¬ 
ernment  information. 

From  the  journalists’  point  of  view, 
the  answer  is  pretty  simple. 


“What  we  are  seeing  is  a  growing  col¬ 
lusion  between  government  and  the 


[private]  information  industry  in  shut¬ 
ting  out  the  public  —  unless  [the  pub¬ 
lic]  wants  to  play  ‘dollars  for  data.’  ” 
—  Paul  McMasters,  executive 
director,  Freedom  Forum  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Center 


“Public  information  belongs  not  to 
the  government,  not  to  the  private 
vendors,  not  even  to  the  press  —  but 
to  the  public,”  McMasters  said. 

“As  we  go  into  privatization,”  said 
Henry  Hoberman,  SPJ’s  First  Amend¬ 
ment  counsel,  “the  overarching  princi¬ 
ple  must  be  that  public  information 
belongs  first  and  foremost  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  regardless  of  whose  hands  it  passes 
through.”  How  specifically  should  that 
be  accomplished?  In  general,  journal¬ 
ists  and  activists  say,  government  agen¬ 
cies  should  not  give  private  firms  exclu¬ 
sive  contracts  to  handle  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

“The  fundamental  key  is  for  any  fed¬ 
eral  agency  to  keep  responsibility  for 
their  records,”  said  Jamie  Love,  director 
of  Ralph  Nader’s  Taxpayer  Access  Pro¬ 
ject. 

SPJ  attorney  Hoberman  noted  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  has  proposed  giving  the  private 
companies  who  helped  develop  its 
electronic  database  a  24-hour  head 
start,  in  effect,  on  public  information. 
These  private  online  services  would 
have  exclusive  right  to  the  information 
for  24  hours,  at  which  point  it  would 
be  released  on  the  SEC’s  publicly  avail¬ 
able  database. 

“You’ve  heard  the  expression,  ‘Jus¬ 
tice  delayed  is  justice  denied.’  In  some 
respects,  access  delayed  is  access  de¬ 
nied  —  especially  when  it  comes  to 
journalists  who  need  immediate  access 
to  information,”  Hoberman  said. 

But  private  publishers  complain  that 
government  control  of  its  electronic 
information  has  proven  disastrous  time 
and  time  again. 

Daniel  C.  Duncan,  head  of  govern¬ 
mental  relations  for  the  Information 
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Industry  Association,  recounted  the 
story  of  Los  Angeles  County’s  ill- 
starred  attempts  over  the  past  half-year 
to  computerize  its  court  records. 

First,  Duncan  said,  the  county  had 
an  exclusive  contract  with  a  private 
vendor  to  handle  all  the  records.  How¬ 
ever,  the  vendor’s  proposal  to  charge 
“exorbitant”  fees  in  return  for  its  in¬ 
vestment  sparked  a  furor.  The  county 
then  decided  to  manage  the  electronic 
records  themselves  —  and,  according 
to  Duncan,  came  up  with  their  own 
exorbitant  fee  schedule. 

Private  publishers  are  to  be  charged 
a  one-time  $50,000  fee  for  access  to 
the  information  and  must  put  up  a 
$50,000  deposit  to  cover  future  royal¬ 
ties. 

Royalties,  too,  are  being  charged  at 
exorbitant  rates,  Duncan  said.  The 
county,  he  said,  wants  royalties  of  $1.40 
per  record  —  charged  each  time  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  customer  looks  at  the  record. 

The  Information  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  argues  that  the  government 
should  not  be  allowed  to  charge  royal¬ 
ties  for  commercial  use  of  its  informa¬ 
tion. 

Yet,  it  also  argues  that  private  sector 
publishers  must  be  able  to  charge  for 
government  information  that  it  “adds 
value”  to. 

“If  you  start  to  take  away  the  right  of 
the  private  sector  to  use  or  not  use  in¬ 
formation  as  it  wishes,  to  publish  or 
not  publish  it,  you  are  taking  away  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
American  freedom  of  the  press,”  IIA’s 
Duncan  said.  “You  must  allow  them  to 
have  the  incentive  to  do  that  —  and 
that  means  to  [charge]  fees.” 

Duncan  and  West  Publishing  lobby¬ 
ist  Sikorski  argue  that  governments 
have  better  things  to  do  than  manage 
databases,  and  that  news  organizations 
should  not  get  so  exercised  over  priva¬ 
tization. 

“After  all,”  Sikorski  said,  “most  of  us 
get  our  government  information  from  a 
non-government  source.  We  get  gov¬ 
ernment  news  from  you  [journalists]. 
People  get  their  tax  information  from 
H&R  Block.  They  get  their  govern¬ 
ment  real  estate  information  from  their 
Realtor  [real  estate  agent].” 

And  newspaper  companies,  too,  are 
getting  involved  in  assembling  public 
information  and  redistributing  it  —  in¬ 
creasingly  for  profit. 

“It  can  be  as  benign  as  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  hooking  on  to  the 
court’s  database  and  making  it  avail¬ 


able  to  the  public,”  Freedom  Forum’s 
McMasters  said. 

“But  there  are  other  instances  where 
these  archives  are  controlled  and  they 
are  really  in  the  marketing  side  of  news 
organizations. 

“Right  now,  we  [in  the  new  business] 
are  already  getting  a  little  bit  preg¬ 
nant,”  McMasters  added. 

For  Love,  the  solution  is  for  govern¬ 
ments  to  make  their  underlying  data¬ 
bases  available  to  anyone  who  could 
organize  the  data  in  any  number  of 
ways. 

That  system  also  avoids  the  privacy 
issues  that  emerge  when  governments 
set  fees  for  access  to  information.  Love 
said. 

Ridder,  Sweeney, 
join  NAA  board 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  announced  that  P.  Antho¬ 
ny  Ridder,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  and  John  Sweeney, 
III,  vice  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  have  been 


appointed  to  the  NAA’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

The  appointments  were  made  by 
NAA  chairman  Uzal  H.  Martz.  The 
terms  will  last  until  the  NAA  annual 
convention  in  April  1996,  when  new 
directors  are  elected  by  the  NAA’s 
membership. 

The  appointments  fill  the  unex¬ 
pired  terms  of  Jim  Batten,  former 
Knight-Ridder  chairman  and  CEO, 
and  former  Milwaukee  Journal-Sen¬ 
tinel  Inc.,  president  and  CEO  James  C. 
Currow. 

Dialing  for 
press  freedom 

A  PROMOTIONAL  PHONE  card  im¬ 
printed  with  the  First  Amendment  is 
being  offered  by  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  for  promotional  uses. 

The  cards,  which  include  $3  worth  of 
long-distance  calling,  are  provided  by 
Sprint  and  can  be  ordered  by  news¬ 
papers  through  NNA.  The  cards  can 
only  be  given  away  for  free  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Currow  &  de  Montmollin,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Management  Consulting/Executive  Search  and  Placement 

Management  Operations  Analysis 

■  REENGINEERING  PROGRAMS 

■  ADVERTISING,  CIRCULATION,  PRODUCTION 

■HjllM  OPERATIONS  ANALYSIS 

■  internal  controls  audits 


Human  Resource  Services 

■  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH  &.  PLACEMENT 

■  PREDICTIVE  PERFORMANCE  SELECTION  SYSTEMS 

■  SUCCESSION  PLANNING  SYSTEMS 

■  ATTITUDE  &.  OPINION  SURVEYS 

Strategic  Marketing  &  Planning 

■  MARKET  ANALYSIS  &  DEVELOPMENT 

■  SUBSCRIBER  AND  TARGET  CONSUMER  RESEARCH 

■  NEW  PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SALES 

■  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  EVALUATIONS/SOLUTIONS 


Phil  de  Montmollin  Jim  Currow 

7010  S.W.  54th  Street,  Miami,  Fl  33155-5624 
Florida:  (305)662-8924  ’  South  Carolina:  (803)795-9000 
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2.  Calvin  and  Hobbes 


Daily  BtiUetin 

Ontario,  Calif. 

March  26,  1995 
Favorite  Comics; 

1 .  Calvin  and  Hobbes 
3.  For  Better  or  For  Worse 
6.  Garfield 


Eugene,  Ore. 

February  26,  1995 
Favorite  Comics; 

1 .  Calvin  and  Hobbes 

2.  For  Better  or  For  Worse 

3.  Doonesbury 
8.  Geech 


Wisconsin^State  Journal 

January  29,  1995 
Favorite  Comics: 

1 .  Calvin  and  Hobbes 
4.  Real  Life  Adventures 
6.  Foxtrot 
8.  Garfield 
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Belleville  News-Democrat 

February  20,  1995 

Most  Popular; 

i 

1 1 .  The  Duplex 

2.  For  Better  or  For  Worse 
5.  Garfield 


~r  UNCOLN  • 

Journal  Star 

February  20,  1995 
Always  read: 

1 .  Calvin  and  Hobbes 

6.  Adam 

7.  Real  Life  Adventures 


Boulder 


WOMEN*s  Favorites 
1 .  Calvin  and  Hobbes 

3.  Cathy 

4.  Adam 


April  2,  1995 
Favorite  Comics: 

1 .  Calvin  and  Hobbes 

2.  For  Better  or  For  Worse 
6.  Cathy 


SUN-SENTINEL 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

June  25,  1995 

Favorite  Sunday  Comic: 

1 .  Calvin  and  Hobbes 

2.  For  Better  or  For  Worse 

3.  Cathy 

4.  Garfield 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISrarCH 


July  9,  1995 

Favorite  Comics: 

1 .  Calvin  and  Hobbes 

2.  For  Better  or  For  Worse 
5.  Garfield 


Attacks  On 
Gay  Journalists 
On  The  Rise 

Worldwide  incidents  often  go  undocumented  and  are 
rarely  denounced  by  mainstream  press  defenders 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

ATTACKS  ON  GAY  and  lesbian  jour¬ 
nalists  around  the  world  have  been  in¬ 
creasing,  yet  they  rarely  are  denounced 
by  mainstream  press  defenders. 

According  to  a  new  report  from  the 
Committee  to  Protect  journalists,  ho¬ 
mosexual  reporters,  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  from  both  mass-circulation  pub¬ 
lications  and  those  aimed  at  the  gay 
community  are  targeted  for  these  at¬ 
tacks. 

Although  many  of  these  cases 
should  be  included  in  the  annual  “At¬ 
tacks  on  the  Press”  investigation,  they 


often  are  not  reported  to  CPJ  by  its 
contacts,  some  of  whom  are  unaware  of 
the  incidents  at  all,  and  others  who  do 
not  see  them  as  legitimate  press  free¬ 
dom  cases,  even  though  they  are. 

In  a  new  report,  CPJ  has  document¬ 
ed  21  cases  in  14  countries  where  ho¬ 
mophobic  attacks  took  place  over  the 
past  five  years. 

As  with  all  cases  reported  by  CPJ, 
these  involve  specific  press  freedom 
abuses. 

“We  must  always  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  journalist  or  news  organi¬ 
zation  is  being  attacked,  prosecuted  or 
censored  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
their  work,”  explained  CPJ  executive 
director  William  A.  Orme  Jr.  in  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study. 
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The  report,  “Double  Jeopardy:  Ho¬ 
mophobic  Attacks  on  the  Press,  1990- 
1995,”  was  prepared  by  Moscow-based 
journalist  Masha  Gessen,  a  former 
board  member  of  the  International 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission.  The  study  was  released  during 
the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Journal¬ 
ists  Association  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Gessen  found  that  “those  who  at¬ 
tack  or  seek  to  silence  journalists  or 
news  outlets  that  cover  gay  and  lesbian 
issues  range  from  heads  of  state  to 
criminal  extortionists.” 

Government  authorities  tend  to  in¬ 


voke  censorship  laws  and  other  legal 
restraints,  including  bans  on  gay  sex, 
coverage  of  homosexuality  and  child 
exploitation  laws.  Some  governments 
also  keep  “pink  lists”  of  homosexual 
journalists,  which  are  used  to  threaten 
and  harass  them. 

“Such  cases  have  generally  escaped 
the  attention  of  press  freedom  and  hu¬ 
man  rights  organizations,”  the  report 
stated. 

“In  part,  this  stems  from  the  margin¬ 
al  position  of  much  of  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  press  and  the  de  facto  exclusion  of 
gay  and  lesbian  journalists  from  main¬ 
stream  professional  journalistic  com¬ 
munities,”  Gessen  explained. 

“Partly,  too,”  she  continued,  “estab¬ 
lished  groups  have  been  reluctant  to 


take  on  such  cases  because  they  raise 
uncomfortable  questions  about 
whether  the  organizations  should 
stand  up  for  the  right  to  engage  in  sex¬ 
ually  explicit  speech  or  defend  a  jour¬ 
nalist  accused  of  a  crime  so  hideous  as 
child  exploitation.” 

“In  addition,  official  forces  hostile  to 
the  gay  and  lesbian  media  have  long 
capitalized  on  the  mainstream  media’s 
discomfort  with  issues  of  sexuality  to 
engage  in  attacks  that  are  nothing 
more  than  attempts  to  limit  press  free¬ 
dom  and  intimidate  reporters,”  she 
noted. 

The  nongovernment  assailants  seem 
to  prefer  physical  abuse,  Gessen  re¬ 
ported,  noting,  however,  that  police 
also  have  engaged  in  physical  attacks. 

“When  a  gay  journalist  or  news  out¬ 
let  is  attacked  by  a  nonofficial  source, 
such  as  an  extremist  group  or  urban 
gang,  accountability  rests  not  only 
with  the  perpetrators  but  also  with  the 
state  in  instances  where  the  police  or 
other  law  enforcement  agents  fail  to 
thoroughly  investigate  —  and,  where 
possible,  bring  to  justice  —  those  re¬ 
sponsible,”  the  report  stated. 

Another  issue  is  the  fact  that  many 
gay  and  lesbian  journalists  consider 
some  violence  and  harassment  “a  nat¬ 
ural  attribute  of  their  work,”  Gessen 
explained. 

All  is  not,  however,  doom  and 
gloom. 

Gessen  found  that  gay  and  lesbian 
journalists  in  the  United  States  report¬ 
ed  that  “harassment  has  decreased  sig¬ 
nificantly  over  time,”  with  fewer  re¬ 
ports  of  arson,  hate  mail,  malicious 
phone  calls  and  threats  of  violence. 
Nevertheless,  the  report  does  include 
two  incidents  taking  place  in  the  U.S. 
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during  the  past  five  years. 

The  first  was  in  May  1992,  when 
more  than  2,000  copies  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Times  were  taken  from 
newsracks  by  police. 

The  cover  story  was  critical  of  police 
response  to  rioting  in  the  wake  of  the 
verdict  in  the  Rodney  King  beating 
case,  and  it  featured  a  caricature  of  the 
police  chief  holding  a  police  baton  in  a 
sexually  suggestive  way  with  the  head¬ 
line:  “Dick’s  Cool  New  Tool:  Martial 
Law.” 

The  police  chief  was  fired  for  exer¬ 
cising  “poor  judgment”  in  suggesting 
the  papers  be  removed. 

The  other  U.S.  case  chronicled  in 
the  report  occurred  in  September  1993, 
when  the  board  of  supervisors  ordered 
the  library  board  in  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  to  remove  copies  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Blade  from  its  branches  or  be  dis¬ 
banded.  The  supervisors  eased  their 
mandate  after  being  threatened  with  a 
First  Amendment  lawsuit,  and  the  two 
sides  eventually  agreed  to  place  the  pa¬ 
pers  on  a  higher  shelf  —  although  the 
library  opposed  any  move  that  would 
require  a  patron  to  ask  to  see  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Gessen  found  that  most  of  the  cases 
which  she  examined  involved  censor¬ 
ship  issue. 

“Censorship  mechanisms,  such  as 
obscenity  and  anti-pornography 
statutes,  pose  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  press  freedom  anywhere,  and 
certainly  the  greatest  and  most  consis¬ 
tent  threat  to  publications  with  gay 
and  lesbian  content,”  Gessen  reported. 

While  noting  that  CPJ  does  not  take 
positions  on  a  country’s  morality  stan¬ 
dards,  Gessen  pointed  out  that  obscen¬ 
ity  statutes,  designed  to  protect  moral 
standards,  often  are  turned  against 
gays  and  lesbians,  who  are  seen  as 
threats  to  those  standards. 

Additional  measures  used  against 
gays  and  lesbians  are  laws  in  some  na¬ 
tions  prohibiting  the  promotion  of  ho¬ 
mosexuality. 

Yet,  a  further  obstacle  is  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  distributors  to  carry  gay  and 
lesbian  publications,  for  fear  that  local 
statutes  will  be  turned  against  them,  as 
well. 

“As  a  result  of  such  resistance,  many 
gay  and  lesbian  newspapers  have  opted 
to  distribute  free  of  charge,”  Gessen  ex¬ 
plained,  “which  in  most  instances 
means  they  have  to  fight  for  the  legal 
protections  that  would  be  accorded 
them  if  they  provided  a  product  with  a 


stated  commercial  value.” 

While  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  improved  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  issue  —  a  1994  Maryland  law,  for 
example,  makes  it  illegal  to  take  copies 
of  a  free  newspaper  with  the  intent  of 
preventing  someone  else  from  reading 
it  —  such  protection  is  “far  from  the 
norm  in  most  countries.” 

Among  the  nations  cited  in  the  CPJ 
report,  and  the  actions  taken  against 
the  press  (in  some  cases,  there  was 
more  than  one  instance  of  the  same 
offense),  were:  Austria,  censorship; 
Bulgaria,  censorship;  Canada,  harass¬ 
ment  and  censorship;  Greece,  legal  ac¬ 
tion;  Hungary,  harassment;  India, 
threats;  Lithuania,  censorship; 
Nicaragua,  legal  action;  Romania,  legal 
action  and  imprisonment;  Russia,  legal 
action,  harassment,  imprisonment, 
censorship  and  attack;  United  King¬ 
dom,  censorship;  United  States,  ha¬ 
rassment  and  censorship;  Yugoslavia, 
attack  and  threats;  and  Zimbabwe, 
censorship  and  threats. 

Four  mainland 
Chinese  journalists 
at  SPJ  convention 

A  DELEGATION  OF  Beijing,  China, 
journalists  attended  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists’  86th  convention  in 
St.  Paul  under  an  exchange  program 
managed  by  Towson  State  University  in 
Maryland. 

Traveling  to  St.  Paul  were  Wang 
Furu,  president  (editor)  of  the  Legal 
Daily,  a  national  newspaper;  Ban  Min- 
gli,  an  editor  at  the  People’s  Daily,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Party;  Duanmu  Laidi,  an  editor  at 
the  Xinhua  news  agency;  and  Zhu  Yu,  a 
staff  member  of  the  All-China  Journal¬ 
ists  Association. 

From  St.  Paul,  the  four  were  to  travel 
throughout  the  country,  meeting  other 
journalists  and  government  officials. 
Next  spring  and  summer,  eight  U.S. 
journalists  will  do  a  similar  tour  of  Chi¬ 
na. 

“The  program  is  going  well.  Though 
[the  visiting  Chinese  journalists]  are  a 
little  more  politically  reliable  than  I’d 
like,”  said  Len  Lazarick,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Patuxent  Publishing  Co. 
chain  of  community  newspapers  and 
co-manager  of  the  program  with  Tow- 
son  State  associate  journalism  professor 
Soon  Jin  (Jim)  Kim. 


Worker  fired  for 
profiting  from 
pix  taken  with 
company  camera 

A  UTILITY  WORKER  who  captured 
the  gripping  image  of  a  fireman  clutch¬ 
ing  a  child  after  the  bombing  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  building  in  Oklahoma  City  was 
fired  for  profiting  from  pictures  he  took 
with  his  company  camera. 

Lester  LaRue  said  he  was  fired  from 
his  job  as  a  safety  coordinator  with  the 
Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.  after  com¬ 
pany  officials  argued  over  ownership  of 
the  photographs. 

“I  don’t  feel  like  I’ve  been  treated 
very  fairly,”  LaRue,  57,  said.  “I’ve  been  a 
company  man  for  32  years.  Now,  I  look 
over  my  shoulder  and  say  that  was  my 
life.  Because  it’s  gone.” 

Company  spokesman  Don  Sherry 
said  LaRue  violated  the  utility’s  conflict- 
of-interest  policy  by  accepting  money 
for  the  two  rolls  of  film  he  shot  as  he 
and  other  employees  responded  to  the 
disaster. 

LaRue  was  one  of  two  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers  who  captured  the  image  of 
firefighter  Chris  Fields  holding  one- 
year-old  Baylee  Almon.  The  baby,  who 
had  been  in  the  day-care  center  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  federal  building,  was 
pronounced  dead  by  emergency  med¬ 
ical  technicians  at  the  scene. 

The  photograph  taken  by  bank  teller 
Charles  Porter  IV  was  transmitted  to 
newspapers  all  over  the  world  by  the 
Associated  Press.  LaRue  captured  the 
same  image  from  farther  away,  and  his 
picture  was  published  on  the  cover  of 
Newsweek  magazine.  Neither  man  has 
said  how  much  money  they  made  from 
the  pictures. 

Sherry  said  photographing  utility 
workers  was  part  of  LaRue’s  job.  The 
conflict  arose,  he  said,  when  LaRue 
“stumbled  into  history”  and  pho¬ 
tographed  scenes  that  showed  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  human  tragedy. 

“Any  compensation  ought  not  to  go 
to  him  personally  but  should  go  to  the 
victims  or  to  a  victims’  relief  fund,” 
Sherry  said.  “There  was  no  need  for 
him  to  lose  his  job  over  this  issue.” 

LaRue’s  attorney,  Jerry  Dunlap  II, 
said  23  of  the  photographs  LaRue  took 
were  copyrighted  and  belonged  to  him. 
All  depict  scenes  of  the  rescue  effort 
and  victims  of  the  explosion  and  do  not 
involve  company  activities.  —  AP 
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The  changing 
role  of  Scitex 

Expanding  its  product  line  well  beyond 
pricey  color  prepress  systems,  Scitex  wants 
to  be  a  complete  newspaper  digital  systems 
supplier,  from  the  front  end  to  the  Internet 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

VERY  SOON  NOW  you  may  walk 
into  your  neighborhood  computer  store 
and  find  on  the  shelf  a  cardboard  box 
of  software  called  MaskCutter.  Maybe 
it  will  have  an  orange  discount  price 
tag.  In  fact,  there’s  already  been  a  tele¬ 
marketing  sale:  Buy  two,  get  one  free. 

It’s  a  Scitex  product. 

And  it  is  just  a  small  part  of  the 
message  this  Israeli  company  has  for 
the  publishing  industry:  This  is  not 
your  father’s  Scitex. 

Scitex  has  changed  dramatically,  its 
top  executives  say,  and  now  it  is  work¬ 


ing  overtime  to  turn  around  the  com¬ 
pany’s  image  among  newspapers  and 
other  publishing  customers. 

“We  are  not  closed,  we  are  not  pro¬ 
prietary  workstations,  and  the  best  — 
and  1  don’t  know  where  they  get  this 
—  we  are  not  ‘high-end,’  ’’  Scitex 
Corp.’s  chief  executive  officer  Arie 
Rosenfeld  said  recently. 

In  fact,  Rosenfeld  said,  the  average 
Scitex  sale  has  declined  from  about 
$500,000  just  a  few  years  ago  to 
$60,000  today.  Far  from  being  exclu¬ 
sively  a  vendor  of  expensive  color  pre¬ 
press  equipment,  Scitex  now  defines  it¬ 
self  as  a  “visual  information  communi¬ 


cations  company”  with  any  number  of 
products  and  services  —  at  numerous 
price  points. 

“Not  long  ago,  we  were  a  one-di¬ 
mensional  company,  a  prepress  compa¬ 
ny.  But  because  we  dealt  in  [digital] 
bits,  we  were  able  to  expand  easily,” 
said  Scitex  America  Corp.’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  business  operations,  Ray  Wil¬ 
son. 

Now,  Scitex  is  following  the  flow  of 
its  bits  wherever  they  go  —  from  tradi¬ 
tional  prepress  publishing  tasks  to 
database  management  to  video  and 
into  cyberspace.  Like  other  vendors, 
Scitex  recently  established  its  own  site 


on  the  World  Wide  Web  (http://www. 
scitex.com)  and  followed  that  up  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  bundled  Internet  publish¬ 
ing  solution  at  the  Seybold  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  95  Expo  in  late  September. 

The  company’s  rapid  transformation 
was  enough  to  move  Scitex  America’s 
new  president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer,  the  bubbly  Israeli  native  Shimon 
Alon,  to  sound  more  like  Apple 
founder  Steve  Jobs  than  a  veteran  Sci¬ 
tex  executive. 

“It’s  something  about  making  this 
company  younger,  crazy  and  cool,” 
Alon  exclaimed  at  this  summer’s  Scitex 
Graphic  Arts  Users  Association 


(SGAUA),  held  outside  Disneyland  in 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

As  Alon  tells  it,  Scitex  began  to 
“reintroduce”  itself  earlier  this  year  at 
DRUPA  95,  the  huge  printing  show  in 
Germany. 

At  SGAUA,  Alon  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  set  out  to  convince  newspapers 
and  other  publishing  customers  that 
Scitex  is  as  much  a  part  of  their  future 
as  their  past. 

Scitex  execs  concede  publishers 
might  have  a  reason  to  feel  put  out. 

“I  must  admit  that  for  some  years  we 
did  not  invest  the  way  we  should  in 
publishing,”  Alon  said.  “We  managed 
to  confuse  the  market,  probably.  What 
we  want  to  add  now  is  clarity,”  Rosen¬ 
feld  said. 

Part  of  the  reassurance  came  with 
mantra-like  repetitions  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  commitment  to  openness:  open  ar¬ 
chitecture,  open  business  strategies, 
even  a  declaration  from  Alon  that  Sci¬ 
tex  employees  “are  people  with  open 
hearts  [to]  listen.” 

More  specifically,  however,  Scitex 
America  launched  its  offensive  at 
SGAUA  by  announcing  the  creation 
of  the  Scitex  America  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  a  business  unit  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  publishing  industry. 

“It’s  a  unique  enough  market  that  we 
think  we  need  people  just  to  think 
about  publishing  and  not  be  concerned 
with  trade  shops,”  Scitex  America  vice 
president  of  business  operations  Ray 
Wilson,  said. 

The  unit  services  the  newspapers, 
large  magazines,  catalog,  retail,  book 
and  corporate  publishing  markets. 
Among  the  lines  the  new  publishing 
unit  will  be  responsible  for  is  P.Ink 
Press,  the  Hamburg,  Germany-based 
software  publisher  that  has  developed 
applications  for  structured  query  lan¬ 
guage  (SQL)  databases. 

Scitex  owns  75%  of  P.Ink,  allowing 
it  to  offer  more  products  in  the  hottest 
newspaper  information  area:  archive 
systems  for  “repurposing”  news  stories 
for  online  services  and  the  Internet. 
P.Ink  also  offers  newspapers  a  different 
perspective  on  Scitex,  Wilson  says. 

“It’s  an  example  of  what  we’re  trying 
to  show  the  market.  For  instance,  95% 
of  what  we  do  in  P.Ink  is  black  and 
white.  Well,  people  don’t  think  of  Sci¬ 
tex  as  a  black-and-white  company,” 
Wilson  said. 


Scitex  has  changed  dramatically^  its  top  executives 
say,  and  now  it  is  working  overtime  to  turn  around 
the  company’s  image  among  newspapers  and  other 
publishing  customers. 
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Just  as  people  don’t  —  yet  —  associ¬ 
ate  Scitex  with  a  box  of  software  you 
can  pick  up  at  the  local  Elek-Tek  from 
the  same  shelf  you  get  a  Garfield 
screen  saver. 

But  that,  in  effect,  is  what  MaskCut- 
ter  is  all  about.  Scitex  unbundled  the 
Macintosh  application  —  an  interface 
for  cutting  masks  on  high-resolution 
color  images  —  from  its  high-end  ma¬ 
chines  and  is  using  it  to  create  new  and 
lower-priced  markets. 

“What  we  need  is  distribution  chan¬ 
nels,”  Scitex  Corp.  CEO  Rosenfeld 
said.  “The  MaskCutter  is  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  to  open  up  the  distribution 
channels.  The  object  is  to  have  Mask- 
Cutter  on  thousands  of  desks.” 

Rosenfeld  notes  that  lower  prices 
means  sales  volumes  must  go  up.  “Of 
course  when  we  go  down-market, 
when  we  sell  everything  to  everybody, 
we  have  to  take  action  in  growing 
sales.  The  biggest  challenge  Scitex  is 
facing  is  in  the  area  of  [sales]  volume,” 
he  said  at  SGAUA. 

Scitex  got  a  hint  of  that  future  at 
DRUPA,  where  it  sold  more  than  1,000 
copies  of  MaskCutter.  DRUPA,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  was  very  successful  for  the  compa¬ 
ny,  which  did  $70  million  in  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  megashow,  Rosenfeld  said. 

And  Rosenfeld  said  Scitex  was  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  about  $4  million  in  sales 
from  the  10th  annual  SGAUA,  which 
attracted  1,480  attendees.  Scitex, 
which  had  sales  of  $704  million  inter¬ 
nationally  last  year,  expects  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  grow  at  about  10%  to  20%  annu¬ 
ally  for  the  next  two  years,  Rosenfeld 
said. 

One  apparent  strategy  for  enhancing 
the  company  is  unbundling.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  Seybold  show  shortly  after 
SGAUA,  for  instance,  Scitex  intro¬ 
duced  an  unbundled  software-only 
package  of  its  Savanna  workstation 
system  for  image  manipulation,  page 
layout  and  color  retouching.  The  un¬ 
bundled  software  sells  for  $25,000  — 
considerably  below  the  price  of  the 
complete  workstation  system  of  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  support. 

“We  can  be  a  software  company 
only,”  Rosenfeld  said.  “We  can  be  a 
product  company  only.  If  you  only 
need  an  imagesetter  —  thank  you  very 
much.  If  you  only  need  a  scanner  — 
thank  you  very,  very  much.” 

Ironically,  while  it  was  newspapers 
and  other  publishing  businesses  that 
pushed  the  open-standards  concept 
years  ago,  they  are  the  same  customers 
who  give  Scitex  probably  the  most 


flack  about  support. 

At  SGAUA,  for  example,  newspaper 
customers  questioned  executives  close¬ 
ly  about  the  future  of  such  popular 
workflows  as  Scitex  Formats  and  Whis¬ 
per. 

“I  think  the  publishing  market  is 
one  that  upsets  me  the  most,”  Scitex 
America  chief  executive  Alon  said  in 
an  interview. 

“They  know  too  much  —  they  are 
always  looking  for  the  perfect .  .  .  [and] 
they  want  to  maintain  what  they  did  in 
the  past.  The  newspapers,  to  me,  are 
slowing  down  market  development.  “I 
tell  them,  don’t  fix  your  house  forever. 
Sometimes  it  is  better  to  get  a  new 
house.” 

Scitex  scanners 
support 

ICC/CoiorSync 

SCITEX  SMART  SCANNER  applica¬ 
tions  now  support  the  ICC/ColorSync 
color  standard,  Scitex  announced  at  the 
recent  Scitex  Graphic  Arts  Users  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  meeting. 

At  SGAUA,  the  color  standard  sup¬ 
port  was  demonstrated  on  the  Smart 
342  scanner,  one  of  six  products  in  the 
Smart  scanner  family. 

The  ICC  profile  format  is  a  device 
color  profile  format  designed  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Color  Consortium  that  pro¬ 
vides  color  management  systems  with 


the  necessary  information  for  charac¬ 
terizing  color  devices.  In  effect,  it  stan¬ 
dardizes  open,  vendor-neutral  and 
cross-platform  color  system  architec¬ 
tures  and  components. 

ColorSync,  an  Apple  color  engine, 
was  the  first  implementation  of  the 
ICC  profile  format. 

Supplements  extend 
Quebecor  contracts 

THE  TWO  LARGEST  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  weekly  magazines  carried  by 
newspapers  extended  their  printing 
contracts  with  Quebecor  Printing 
(USA)  Corp. 

Quebecor  said  it  will  continue  to 
print  regional  editions  of  Gannett’s 
USA  Weekend  through  July  2004.  The 
Boston-based  company’s  network  of 
gravure  plants  has  printed  the  magazine 
since  its  launch  in  1985.  Quebecor  pro¬ 
duces  the  17  million  copies  distributed 
to  approximately  365  newspapers  in  the 
East,  South  and  Midwest. 

Two  new  contracts  with  Parade  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  call  for  Quebecor  to  print 
Parade  and  the  new  youth  magazine  re¬ 
act  until  2007.  Quebecor  gravure  plants 
have  printed  Parade  since  1969.  The 
magazine  now  appears  in  351  news¬ 
papers  and  reaches  more  than  37.6  mil¬ 
lion  households. 

Initial  circulation  of  react,  launched 
this  fall,  is  more  than  4  million  copies. 


The  Future  of  Publishing 
Has  a  New  Address  — 

http:/ / www.presslink.com 


And  if  you  have  a  computer  and  a  modem, 
you’re  already  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  the  intersection  where  Presslink  and  the  World 
Wide  Web  meet,  you’ll  discover  an  extraordinary 
selection  of  text,  photos,  and  infographics  from  over 
75  of  the  world’s  most  respected  news  sources  — 
everything  you  need  at  one  stop.  It’s  as  easy  as 
point,  click,  and  publish. 

Find  out  more  about  this  ground  breaking  site 
in  electronic  commerce. 


Visit  us  at  http:/AjDWW.presslink.com 
Send  us  e-mail:  info@presslink.com  or  give  us  a 
call  at  800.717.7706  in  the  USA  and  703.768.1740  everywhere  else 
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Another  link  in 
the  chemistry-free 
prepress  system 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WITH  THE  LAUNCHING  of  its  Dry- 
Tech  Imagesetting  Film  at  the  recent 
Graph  Expo  show  in  Chicago,  Polaroid 
Graphics  Imagir  g  introduced  another 
link  in  the  chemistry-free  prepress  sys¬ 
tem  it  is  developing  with  Linotype- 
Hell. 

In  contrast  to  conventional  films, 
which  use  silver-halide  particles  to  ab¬ 
sorb  light  during  exposure,  the  new 
Dry  Tech  film  is  based  on  carbon. 

Laser  light  changes  the  adhesion  of 
the  image  layer  of  the  film  to  its  dry 
top  coat. 

When  that  top  layer  is  peeled  away, 
it  creates  an  image  PGI  says  eliminates 
the  partially-exposed  and  soft-edged 
dots  that  account  for  unavoidable  dot 


The  Polaroid  Dryjet  by  Polaroid 
Qraphics  offers  advanced  color  proofing 
with  all  the  subtle  color  gradations  nec' 
essary  to  evaluate  the  image.  It 
combines  a  high-resolution  color  print¬ 
er,  eight  solid,  multi-density  CMYK 
inks,  and  the  ability  to  print  on  conven¬ 
tional  printing  stock. 


gain  in  wet-process,  silver-halide  film 
technologies. 

Because  carbon  is  not  light-sensi¬ 
tive,  it  can  be  handled  in  daylight. 

The  film  is  designed  for  use  in  the 
Linotype-Hell  DrySetter.  Linotype- 
Hell  dealers  will  sell  the  DryTech  film 
as  well  as  other  products  in  the  Dry- 
Tech  Imagesetting  System.  DryTech 
film  can  be  used  side  by  side  with  con¬ 
ventional  film,  PGI  said. 

“This  was  a  joint  development  of 
PGI  and  Linotype-Hell,  which  takes 
advantage  of  the  film  expertise  of  Po¬ 
laroid  and  the  imagesetting  and  hard¬ 
ware  expertise  of  Hell,”  PGI  president 
Fred  M.  Tuffile  said  during  a  presenta¬ 
tion  at  Graph  Expo. 

Also  at  the  show,  PGI  introduced 
for  North  America  its  Dryjet  color 
proofing  system  that  uses  hot-melt  col¬ 
or  ink  jet  technology  and  PGI  frequen¬ 
cy-modulated  (EM)  screening  software. 

PGI  also  demonstrated  its  Laser  Ab¬ 
lation  Transfer  (LAT)  technology  that 
is  designed  to  create  very  small  and 
consistent  spots  at  rapid  imaging 
speeds  to  produce  direct  digital  print¬ 
ing  plates  as  well  as  color  proofs  from 
halftone  or  EM  screening  data. 

The  LAT  proofing  material  can  use 
actual  printing  inks  as  its  “donor  mate¬ 
rial”  and  as  its  “receiver  material,”  and 
the  same  printing  stock  —  including 
newsprint  —  used  for  final  printing. 

The  digital  proofing  material  can 
use  the  same  screening  algorithms  as 
the  imagesetter  to  show  traps,  moire 
patterns  and  other  high-resolution  im¬ 
age  effects. 

Newsprint  prices 
to  rise  in  *96 

THREE  NEWSPRINT  MAKERS  an¬ 
nounced  the  first  1996  price  increases, 
to  take  effect  Feb.  1. 

Last  month,  Chicago-based  Stone 
Container  Corp.  said  list  prices  are  slat¬ 
ed  to  rise  almost  10%  to  $905  per  met¬ 
ric  ton,  while  in  the  West,  prices  go  to 
$840  at  Tacoma-based  Weyerhaeuser 


Co.  and  $857  at  Vancouver-based 
Fletcher-Challenge  Canada  Ltd. 

The  planned  price  hikes  are  support¬ 
ed  by  continuing  domestic  and  overseas 
demand  and  no  increases  in  capacity 
for  at  least  two  years.  Newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  stockpiled  considerably  more 
newsprint  than  in  recent  years,  and  are 
cutting  consumption  through  waste 
controls  and  using  lighter-weight  and 
narrower  paper. 

While  other  industry  watchers  expect 
the  price  of  newsprint  to  stabilize  after 
the  next  round  of  increases.  New  York 
Post  financial  columnist  John  Crudele 
suggested  that  a  continuing  decline  in 
the  price  paid  for  certain  recycled  paper 
may  prefigure  a  similar  drop  in 
newsprint  prices.  In  a  mid-October  col¬ 
umn,  Crudele  said  transaction  prices 
had  already  begun  to  fall. 

U.S.  daily  newspapers  consumed  an 
estimated  693,000  metric  tons  of 
newsprint  in  August,  5.1%  less  than  a 
year  earlier,  according  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America. 

Publishers’  end-of-month  newsprint 
inventories  totaled  1.068  million  tons  in 
August,  representing  a  46-day  supply,  a 
7.2%  increase  over  the  996,000  tons  (41 
days)  in  August  1994. 

Papermakers 
complete  merger 

FOLLOWING  APPROVALS  BY  the 
companies’  shareholders  and  debthold¬ 
ers,  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  announced 
Nov.  1  completion  of  the  merger  be¬ 
tween  Toronto-based  Rainy  River  For¬ 
est  Products  Inc.  and  Montreal-based 
Stone-Consolidated  Corp.  Boise  Cas¬ 
cade  owned  approximately  49%  of  vot¬ 
ing  shares  and  60%  of  total  equity  in 
Rainy  River. 

Announced  in  the  summer  (E&P, 
Sept.  30,  p.  27),  the  transaction  gave 
Boise  Cascade,  Boise,  Idaho,  approxi¬ 
mately  $183  million,  which  it  said  it  will 
use  to  reduce  debt,  make  capital  invest¬ 
ments  and  enhance  shareholder  re¬ 
turns.  The  transaction  leaves  the  com¬ 
pany  with  about  6.6  million  shares  in 
Stone-Consolidated,  representing  about 
6.4%  of  the  new,  merged  company’s  out¬ 
standing  common  stock.  It  also  now 
holds  approximately  2.8  million  shares 
of  Stone-Consolidated  redeemable  pre¬ 
ferred  stock. 

Chicago-based  Stone  Container 
Corp.,  which  had  a  75%  stake  in  Stone- 
Consolidated,  holds  about  48%  of  the 
merged  company. 
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Interactive  Communications 


Gates  acquires 
Bettmann  Archive 

Collection  contains  more  than  1 6  million  photo 
images,  including  entire  United  Press  International  file 


by  William  Webb 

BILL  GATES  HAS  bought  the 
Bettmann  Archive,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  collections  of  photo  images. 

Time  magazine  called  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  “a  marriage  made  in  cyberheav¬ 
en.”  The  collection’s  more  than  16  mil¬ 
lion  images  were  purchased  by  Corbis 
Corp.,  a  privately  held  digital  media 
company  founded  by  Gates  in  1989. 

The  Bettmann  Archive,  founded  in 
the  1930s  by  Dr.  Otto  Bettmann,  in¬ 
cludes  the  entire  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  collection,  as  well  as  collections 
from  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  Acme  News 
Pictures  and  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Pho¬ 
tos  and  several  other  news  agencies. 

Many  of  the  most  memorable  and 
historic  photos  of  this  century  belong 
to  the  collection,  which  supplies  im¬ 
ages  to  newspapers,  magazines,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  CD-ROMs  and  text¬ 
books.  Presslink  and  CompuServe  of¬ 
fer  digital  images  from  Bettmann.  And 
the  Corbis  Corp.  has  already  negotiat¬ 
ed  to  supply  graphic  images  to  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Network. 

The  newspaper  industry  may  won¬ 
der  if  Bill  Gates’  near  monopoly  on  the 
PC  software  market  will  extend  into 
multimedia. 

Not  so,  said  Doug  Rowan,  president 
and  CEO  of  Corbis.  On  the  agreement 
with  Microsoft  Network,  Rowan  said: 
“We  had  as  much  a  struggle  as  anyone 
else  negotiating  it.  We  buy  products  at 


Bill  Qates 


non-favorable  prices  from  Microsoft, 
and  I  sell  them  for  as  much  as  I  can 
get  them  to  pay.” 

The  SEC  keeps  a  close  eye  on  the 
relationship  between  a  private  compa¬ 
ny  like  Corbis,  held  entirely  by  Gates, 
and  the  publicly  traded  Microsoft, 
Rowan  said,  and  negotiations  are  held 
“at  arm’s  length.” 

Rowan  emphasized  that  the  sale  of 
the  Bettmann  Archive  will  have  no 
impact  on  the  availability  of  those  im¬ 


“The  Bettmann  Archive  is  continuing  exactly  as  it 
had  in  the  past,”  Gstalder  said,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  more  images  may  be  digitized  by  Corbis. 
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ages  to  t’ne  newspaper  industry. 

In  the  future,  the  lower  costs  and 
higher  volumes  of  delivering  images 
digitally  via  the  Internet  may  bring 
prices  down. 

“But  today,”  Rowan  said,  “we’re  basi¬ 
cally  driven  by  the  market.  We  charge 
as  much  for  the  content  we’re  licensing 
out  as  the  market  will  bear.” 

And  most  images  are  still  sold  the 
old-fashioned  way,  as  prints  or  nega¬ 
tives. 

Herbert  W.  Gstalder,  president  of 
Kraus  Organiza¬ 
tion  Ltd.,  who 
had  operated  the 
Bettmann  Archive 
as  one  of  four  divi¬ 
sions,  will  continue 
as  director  of  the 
collection.  There 
will  be  no  staffing 
changes,  and  the 
archive  will  remain 
at  its  location  in 
Manhattan’s  Flat¬ 
iron  District. 

“The  Bettmann 
Archive  is  continu¬ 
ing  exactly  as  it  had 
in  the  past,”  Gstal¬ 
der  said,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  more 
images  may  be  digi¬ 
tized  by  Corbis. 

“Up  to  this  point, 
we’ve  done  relative¬ 
ly  little  scanning  just  to  build  up  an 
archive  without  having  an  immediate 
customer  demand,”  Gstalder  said.  But 
Rowan  echoed  the  need  for  customer 
demand  and  gave  no  specific  details 
about  increasing  the  digital  side  for 
Corbis. 

As  for  the  availability  of  Bettmann 
photos  to  the  press,  Gstalder  said,  “I 
can’t  imagine  a  rational  concern  for 
that  part.” 

The  hoopla  over  yet  another  Bill 
Gates  acquisition  may  not  be  justified. 

Gstalder  said,  “I  must  confess  to  be¬ 
ing  a  little  amused  about  why  people 
weren’t  concerned  that  I  owned  that 
collection. 

Who  knew  me?  Who  had  any  idea 
who  I  was  or  what  my  intentions  might 
have  been,  buying  that  and  owning 
that? .  .  .  I’m  not  a  public  person.  Bill 
Gates  is  and  is  subject  to  a  whole  lot 
more  public  scrutiny  than  1  am.” 
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Sampling  of  UPl  photos 
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Interactive  Communications 


America  Online 
launches  local 
service  in  D.C. 

Will  compete  with  Washington  Post's  Digital  Ink; 
plans  call  for  similar  services  around  the  country 


by  William  Webb 

AMERICA  ONLINE  HAS  launched 
Digital  City,  a  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  service  that  provides  local  news 
and  information  and  includes  restau¬ 
rant  reviews,  traffic  and  weather  infor¬ 
mation,  real  estate  and  auto  classifieds, 
help  wanted  ads  and  a  calendar  of  local 
events. 

Founding  partners  Newschannel  8, 
WHFS-FM  radio,  Washingtonian  mag¬ 
azine,  Shadow  Traffic  and  Generation 
Next  create  content  for  the  service. 

Digital  City  sounds  a  lot  like  Digital 
Ink,  the  Washington  Post’s  subscriber- 
based  service  on  the  AT&T  Inter¬ 
change  Online  Network. 

“We  don’t  see  it  as  being  competitive 


at  all  with  Digital  Ink,”  said  Judy  Tash- 
book,  director  of  public  relations  for 
AOL,  “because  it’s  very  different  being 
part  of  a  national  network,  and  the 
idea  with  Digital  City  is  that  eventual¬ 
ly  we’ll  have  Digital  Cities  across  the 
country.” 

Tashbook  likened  the  business  mod¬ 
el  for  the  service  to  that  of  television, 
with  a  national  network  and  local  affil¬ 
iates. 

AOL  is  looking  at  “specific  cities  on 
the  East  Coast”  that  may  become  Digi¬ 
tal  Cities  in  the  coming  months.  Tash¬ 
book  wouldn’t  say  which  ones. 

Donald  K.  Brazeal,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Digital  Ink,  looked  on  the 
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bright  side. 

“We  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  competition  in  the  electronic 
world,  and  as  we  collectively  try  to 
grow  this  new  business,  the  competi¬ 
tion  may  actually  be  healthy,”  he  said. 

Digital  Ink  is  targeting  “the  90-plus 
percentage  of  households  that  are  not 
online  yet,”  Brazeal  said,  and  competi¬ 
tion  may  be  healthy  “because  it’s  more 
people  suggesting  that  people  get  on¬ 
line.” 

From  AOL’s  perspective,  Tashbook 
revealed  an  ulterior  motive  for  staying 
friendly  with  the  Post. 

“Actually,  the  Washington  Post 
would  be  very  welcome  in  Digital  City, 
which  we’ve  been  saying  all  along,”  she 
said. 


“We’re  keeping  the  door  completely 
open  should  they  ever  decide  to  join.” 

Given  Digital  Ink’s  commitment  to 
Interchange,  such  an  alliance  seems 
unlikely.  But  cyberspace  makes  for 
strange  bedfellows. 

New  AT&T  service 

IN  ITS  FIRST  foray  as  a  provider  of  on¬ 
line  information,  AT&T  unveiled  a  ser¬ 
vice  aimed  at  small  businesses  and  self- 
employed  professionals. 

The  service,  AT&T  Business  Net¬ 
work,  was  scheduled  for  launch  this  fall 
via  AT&T  Interchange,  the  online 


business  the  company  bought  from  Ziff 
Communications  Co.  in  December. 

AT&T  Business  Network  initially 
will  edit  and  package  news  from  two 
dozen  publishers,  including  the  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs,  Nightly  Business 
Report,  Dow  Jones  &  Co,,  and  the 
Kiplinger  Washington  Editors  Inc. 

The  network  also  will  feature  con¬ 
nections  to  the  World  Wide  Web  and 
advertisements.  Like  other  business-ori¬ 
ented  networks,  it  will  allow  answers  to 
create  a  “customized  clipping  service”  to 
automatically  download  news  of  specif¬ 
ic  interest. 

By  going  after  small  companies, 
AT&T  avoids  immediately  challenging 
America  Online  and  CompuServe  in 
the  home  consumer  market.  Instead, 
AT&T  will  play  to  its  strength:  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  use  long-distance  telephone 
records  to  target  potential  users.  — AP 

Book  excerpts 
offered  online 
by  Post  subsidiary 

DIGITAL  INK  CO.,  the  electronic  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Washington  Post  Co., 
now  offers  book  excerpts  online  from 
titles  reviewed  by  the  Post  or  appearing 
in  the  hardcover  nonfiction  bestseller 
list  in  the  Post’s  Sunday  Book  World 
section. 

First  chapters  and  tables  of  contents 
will  be  posted  the  week  the  reviews  ap¬ 
pear  in  print. 

Digital  Ink  subscribers  will  be  able  to 
complete  an  online  order  form  and  use 
a  credit  card  to  purchase  featured  titles 
at  list  price. 

Digital  Ink  has  teamed  with  Dial-A- 
Book  Inc.  of  New  York  to  offer  the  new 
service  as  part  of  its  Joint  Partnership 
Program. 

CompuServe  to 
accept  advertising 

COMPUSERVE,  PRESSED  TO  lower 
subscription  rates  to  compete  with  oth¬ 
er  Internet  access  companies,  said  it 
will  become  the  last  of  the  major  online 
services  to  accept  advertising,  effective 
this  month. 

Ads  will  help  reduce  the  Columbus, 
Ohio-based  company’s  reliance  on  sub¬ 
scription  fees  at  a  time  when  competi- 
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"We  don^t  see  it  as  being  competitive  at  all  with 
Digital  Ink,”  said  Judy  Tashbook,  director  of 
public  relations  for  AOL,  “because  it*s  very  differ^ 
ent  being  part  of  a  national  network.” 


tion  is  forcing  those  charges  down,  said 
Gary  Arlen,  president  of  Arlen  Com¬ 
munications,  a  research  and  consulting 
firm  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

A  CompuServe  spokesman  said  ads 
will  take  the  form  of  “buttons”  on  menu 
pages. 

“We  want  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  offers 
real  value  to  members  and  doesn’t  dis¬ 
rupt  our  service,”  said  spokesman  Jeff 
Shafer. 

CompuServe’s  site  on  Internet’s 
World  Wide  Web  will  also  accept  adver¬ 
tising.  —  AP 


Historic  journalist 
in  the  Dreyfus  affair 


by  Edwin  Roth 


But  the  French  general  staff  ordered 
a  cover-up  because  it  felt  that  publish¬ 
ing  the  truth,  which  was  fully  known 
to  it,  would  dishonor  the  French  army. 
Dreyfus  was  not  released  from  prison 
until  1906.  And  only  last  year,  88  years 
after  his  release,  Mourrut’s  predecessor 
was  dramatically  fired  by  the  French 
government  for  authorizing  a  cente¬ 
nary  article  casting  doubt  on  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  Dreyfus. 

“The  Dreyfus  affair  was  a  French 
military  conspiracy  which  ended  in  the 
deportation  of  an  innocent  man  and 
was  founded  on  a  forged  document,” 
said  Mourrut. 

But,  by  far,  the  most  important  and 
significant  person  in  the  Dreyfus  affair 
was  a  foreign  newspaper  reporter: 
Theodor  Herzl,  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse,  the 
most  prestigious  newspaper  of  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian  empire. 


E&P  Web  site 
to  offer  audio 
coverage  of 
conference 


GENERAL  JEAN-LOUIS  Mourrut, 
head  of  the  French  army’s  historical 
service,  wore  his  full-dress  general’s 
uniform  during  his  recent  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  Jewish  Consistory  —  the  cen¬ 
tral  council  of  the  French  Jews  —  to 
show  that  he  was  speaking  officially  in 
the  name  of  France’s  military  establish¬ 
ment. 

He  stated  that  in  1894,  Jewish  army 
captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  had  been 
framed  on  a  charge  of  spying  for  Ger¬ 
many.  Dreyfus  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  on  Devil’s  Island,  off 
French  Guyana. 

The  real  traitor.  Major  Ferdinand 
Esterhazy,  sold  his  confession  to  the 
press  in  London  where  he  had  fled  af¬ 
ter  he  was  exposed  —  an  early  case  of 
checkbook  journalism. 


SESSIONS  FROM  THE  Interactive 
Publishing  Europe  95  conference  in 
Zurich,  Nov.  15-17,  will  be  covered  on 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.’s  Web  site 
(http://www.mediainfo.com/edpub)  and 
key  events  will  be  “netcast.” 

The  second  annual  international 
conference  will  bring  together  partici¬ 
pants  from  more  than  20  countries. 

E&P  will  complement  coverage  on 
its  Web  site  with  audio  recordings  of 
key  speakers  and  panels.  This  “audio- 
on-demand”  delivery  will  be  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  netcasting  technology  from 
RealAudio  of  Progressive  Networks. 
RealAudio  technology  allows  Internet 
and  online  users  equipped  with  conven¬ 
tional  multimedia  personal  computers 
and  voice-grade  telephone  lines  to  browse, 
select  and  play  back  audio  content.  The 
RealAudio  player  can  be  downloaded 
free  of  charge  from  E(S?P’s  Web  site. 

Online  users  will  also  be  able  to  ad¬ 
dress  questions  to  panelists  via  the  In¬ 
ternet.  The  questions  will  be  answered 
on  E&P’s  Web  site. 

Steve  Outing,  daily  columnist  for 
E&P’s  Web  site,  will  be  reporting  live 
via  the  Web  from  the  conference.  His 
daily  column,  “Stop  the  Presses!”  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  home  page  of  E&P’s  Web 
site. 


Roth  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
London. 


(See  Media  History  on  page  53) 


CLASSIFIEDS  lists  job  opportunities 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  related 
industries  and  elsewhere  with  options 
to  respond  immediately  through 
e-mail.  It’s  just  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  the  newspaper  industry  is  congre¬ 
gating  in  greater  numbers  on  the  E&.P 
Web  Site.  Stop  by  and  browse  a  while! 


New  scholarships 

THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  Inc.  announced  that  it  has 
awarded  31  new  scholarships  for  the  Fall 
1995  semester.  The  amounts  of  the 
scholarships  ranged  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000. 
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Continued  from  page  29 

The  Alabama  Ethics  Commission 
determined  that  Brooks  had  not  used 
his  “position  as  a  city  councilman  to 
obtain  the  position  of  Water  Board 
Manager.” 

That  didn’t  satisfy  the  protesting 
council  members.  They  fired  Brooks. 
He  countered  with  a  U.S.  District 
Court  suit,  claiming  he  had  been  un¬ 
fairly  discharged. 

All  these  skirmishes  have  received 
front-page,  above-the-fold  treatment  in 
the  Herald. 

Ginger  said  complete  reporting  is  her 
constant  goal. 

“I  want  to  write  about  what  happens 
as  accurately  as  possible.  1  want  people 
to  believe  that  we  are  up  front  with  the 
information.  1  don’t  always  agree  with 
what  the  city  council  does,  or  with 
what  the  school  principal’s  policies  are, 
but  1  want  to  present  the  facts  without 
inserting  my  opinions.” 

She  saves  these  for  her  page-two  col¬ 
umn  entitled  “Gingerbread.” 

Like  her  comments  on  college  foot¬ 
ball  after  shame  and  NCAA  sanctions 
shook  Auburn  and  Alabama. 

“There  is  a  line  in  sports  about  the 
‘thrill  of  victory  and  the  agony  of  de¬ 
feat.’  Today,  that  thrill  of  victory  is  more 
often  measured  in  the  dollars  an  athlete 
gets  to  turn  pro  than  in  the  simple  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  winning. 

“Our  system  is  turning  out  athletes 
who  think  they  do  not  have  to  play  by 
the  rules  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

Ginger  wraps  up  her  thoughts  with  a 
positive  suggestion; 

“I  think  our  college  athletes  should 
have  to  sign  a  contract  that  obligates 
them  to  pay  the  school  back  for  the 
scholarships  they  received  if  they  are 
guilty  of  rules  infractions  that  bring 
down  the  NCAA. 

“Make  the  guilty  athlete  equally  as 
responsible  for  the  wrongdoings. 

“After  all,  it  is  as  wrong  for  a  college 
athlete  to  take  money  as  it  is  for  an 
agent,  school  official  or  alumni  to  give 
him  the  money.” 

The  first  autumn 

But  when  it  comes  to  high  school 
football.  Ginger  is  all  smiles,  especially 
as  she  remembers  that  autumn  of  1977, 
shortly  after  the  Herald  began  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Hanceville  Bulldogs,  with  only 
23  on  the  squad,  went  all  the  way  to  the 
quarterfinals  of  the  state  tournament. 


“We  gave  the  team  coverage  like  they 
never  had  before,”  she  said. 

Maybe,  muses  the  editor,  that  helped 
drive  them  to  the  greatest  heights 
Hanceville  football  ever  attained  —  be¬ 
fore  or  since.  Ginger  says  those  1977 
gridders  used  to  drop  by  the  Herald  of¬ 
fice  Monday  mornings  on  their  way  to 
class. 

And  she  would  enjoy  telling  what  the 
Herald  planned  to  print  about  them 
that  week. 

“I’ll  never  forget  that  bunch.  Some  of 
them  are  still  living  in  town.  When  1 
see  one  of  them,  I  always  think  back  to 
that  autumn  of  1977.” 

Probably  the  worst  typo  ever  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  her  paper.  Ginger  confesses,  was 
football  connected.  It  happened  in  the 
report  of  a  down-to-the  wire,  14-13  Bull¬ 
dog  victory  over  Cullman,  the  county’s 
largest  high  school. 

The  writer  intended  to  say;  “The  dif¬ 
ference  was  Jeff  Shaw’s  kick.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  typesetting  machine  substi¬ 
tuted  a  “d”  for  the  first  “k”  in  kick. 

Naturally,  it  wasn’t  noticed  until  after 
that  issue  had  been  distributed. 

Ginger  adds  in  a  bittersweet  recollec¬ 
tion,  “Jeff,  who  was  17,  carried  that  clip 
in  his  wallet  until  he  was  20  and  killed 
in  a  car  accident.” 

Window  on  the  town 

Behind  Ginger’s  desk  hangs  a  giant 
Statue  of  Liberty  poster  with  two  lines 
of  large,  display  type;  “Whatever 
women  do  they  must  do  twice  as  well  as 
men  to  be  thought  half  as  good.” 

Underneath,  in  smaller  letters,  is; 

“Luckily  this  is  not  difficult.” 

The  poster  may  be  Ginger’s  way  of 
reminding  her  all-female  crew,  “You’re 
the  tops.” 

Ginger  motions  toward  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  glass  at  the  front  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  office. 

“That’s  our  window  on  the  town,” 
she  says.  “We  see  about  everything  go¬ 
ing  on  through  it.” 

Ginger  and  three  members  of  her 
staff  share  paste-up  duties  each  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Using  their  own  patented  method, 
they  wax  stories  to  layout  boards.  But 
not  any  multi-column  headlines,  simply 
leaving  the  estimated  space  they’ll 
need. 

Headline  writing  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  when  Ginger  grabs  a  stack  of 
reject  sheets  from  the  copy  machine. 
That  signals  everyone  else  to  clear  the 
way. 

Ginger  silently  scurries  along  the 


paste-up  row,  pausing  briefly  at  each 
page. 

In  rapid  left-handed,  backhanded 
style,  she  dashes  off  the  dozens  of  head¬ 
lines  needed. 

As  Ginger  creates,  office  manager 
Kathy  Johnston  cranks  up  the  ancient 
Compugraphic  7200  and  sets  the  copy. 
Johnny  suddenly  appears. 

He  processes,  waxes  and  scissors  the 
strips  of  photocopy  paper  into  pieces. 
Ginger,  hustling  from  page  to  page, 
slaps  heads  into  place.  She  is  followed 
closely  by  Johnny. 

“Johnny  is  our  square  man.  He 
squares  off  what  we  paste  up,”  explains 
typesetter  Penny  Kelso. 

Johnny  also  handles  the  chore  of  dri¬ 
ving  pages  to  Alabama  Web  Press  in 
Cullman,  where  the  Herald  is  printed. 
He  leaves  promptly  at  3;30  p.m.  and  is 
back  with  stacks  of  freshly-minted  Her¬ 
alds  by  5;30. 

Even  Ted  Turner  might  agree  that 
Ginger  and  Johnny  Grantham  rate  en¬ 
trepreneurial  rank. 


While  battling  the  influx  of  new 
competitors.  Pacific  Press  is  trying  to 
pare  staff  in  its  fight  to  move  into  a 
profit  position. 

Revenue  figures  for  each  of  the  17 
members  of  the  Southam  Newspaper 
Group  are  not  made  public,  said 
MacLachlin,  but  he  generalized  that  Pa¬ 
cific  Press  lost  money  in  1991,  1992  and 
1993,  did  a  “fraction  better  than  break 
even”  in  1994  and  “certainly  hopes  to 
finish  at  a  profit  in  1995.” 

Pacific  Press  has  been  executing  an 
employee  buyout  program  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  which  has  reduced 
staff  by  219. 

“We  negotiated  buyouts  of  six  weeks 
pay  for  every  year  of  service  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  $150,000  [Canadian],”  MacLach¬ 
lin  said. 

“Another  $50,000  [Canadian]  can  be 
added  if  those  opting  for  the  buyout 
were  covered  by  lifetime  job  guarantees 
or  union  manning  clauses,”  MacLachlin 
added. 

Altogether,  buyouts,  retirements  and 
natural  attrition  have  decreased  Pacific 
Press  staff  size  from  a  peak  of  1,698  in 
1991  to  the  current  1,121,  full-timers. 

Chinese  newspapers  are  not  union¬ 
ized,  but  as  is  the  custom  with  Chinese 
businesses,  substantial  annual  bonuses 
are  awarded  if  the  bottom  line  is  good. 


Reaching 

Continued  from  page  26 
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Qingrich 

Continued  from  page  3 

setting  the  Des  Moines  Register,”  he 
added. 

“Now,  it’s  perfectly  natural  for  the 
news  media  to  want  campaign  spend¬ 
ing  limits.  That  means  more  power  for 
editorial  writers,  more  power  for 
columnists,  more  power  for  reporters, 
but  it  means  less  ability  for  citizens 
outside  that  newspaper’s  biases  in  or¬ 
der  to  answer  and  respond  to  the  pub¬ 
lication,”  Gingrich  said. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  a  recent  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  stomach 
antacids  to  political  ads,  Gingrich 
pointed  out  that,  “Congressional 
spending  for  all  the  congressional  seats 
was  $600  million.  That’s  435  House 
seats  and  33  Senate  seats,  [which  was] 
the  equivalent  to  two  [$300  million] 
antacid  campaigns.” 

Gingrich  argued  that  the  political 
system  is  not  overfunded  but  is  under¬ 
funded,  and  that  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  “in  its  current  form  is, 
frankly,  profoundly  destructive.” 

Rep.  Lincoln  Diaz-Balart  (R-Fla.) 
agreed  with  Gingrich  that  if  “[1]  had  to 
depend  on  the  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
per  in  my  community  to  cover  what  we 
are  doing  up  here,  1  really  don’t  think 
that,  come  campaign  time,  it  would  be 
possible  to  counter,  not  only  the  edito¬ 
rials  but  the  slants  on  a  continuous  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  articles  that  the  newspaper 
produces  throughout  the  two  years.” 

The  congressman  did,  however,  note 
that  in  his  community,  “we  are  very 
fortunate  that  there  are  some  fair  and 
objective  people  that  happen  to  own  a 
small  newspaper  or  a  radio  station  or 
that  happen  to  manage  a  television 
station  and  permit  the  message  to  be 
communicated  to  the  people.” 

California  Rep.  Vic  Fazio  (D)  point¬ 
ed  out  that  “most  of  us  realize  that  we 
have  contributed  greatly  with  the 
money  we  raise  and  spend  in  cam¬ 
paigns  toward  the  negative  attitude 
that  people  have  about  us,  the  process, 
and  governing  itself.” 

Noting  that  it  is  a  First  Amendment 
problem,  Fazio  wondered  whether 
Gingrich  would  support  some  regula¬ 
tion  of  television  ads  “so  that  we  avoid 
the  relentless  negative  which  turns  off 
everyone.” 

Gingrich  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
look  at  it,  while  considering  the  right 
of  free  speech,  and  added  that  he  does 
think  “there  is  something  inherently 
wrong  with  a  system  where  [if]  you 


have  the  right  smear  for  the  last  four 
days,  you  undo  two  or  three  years  of 
hard,  sincere  work,  and  somebody  who 
doesn’t  have  a  clue  what  they  are  doing 
can  buy  an  office  . .  .  with  50.1%  of  the 
vote  because  they  had  the  best  hired 
gun.” 

Nevertheless,  Gingrich  pointed  out, 
people  can  rent  videos  or  change 
channels  and  could  “simply  manage  to 
find  a  new  way  to  avoid  the  informa¬ 
tion  ....  But  I  think  we  could  be  more 
creative  in  moving  towards  an  infor¬ 
mation-filled  campaign  rather  than  a 
smear-filled  campaign,  and  1  would 
like  to  see  that  on  the  table  very 
much.” 

Houston 

Continued  from  page  14 

after  all,  they  reason,  what  else  are 
readers  going  to  buy?  —  McDavid  ar¬ 
gues  they  are  vital. 

“Finding  the  folks  who  were  Post 
subscribers,  and  finding  their  charac¬ 
teristics  —  were  they  full-paid,  how 
loyal  were  they?  —  nowadays  that  kind 
of  information  is  just  invaluable,”  Mc¬ 
David  said. 

And  the  Post  maintained  very  good 
circulation  records,  he  added. 

Unfortunately,  those  records  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  Post  had  leaned  heavi¬ 
ly  on  discounted  subscriptions  to  keep 
its  numbers  up. 

“They  had  many  customers  paying 
highly  discounted  rates,  which  was  a 
problem  for  us.  But  they  also  had  a 
cadre  of  hard-core  readers,”  McDavid 
said. 

The  first  thing  the  Chronicle  did  was 
deliver  its  newspaper  to  former  Post 
subscribers,  no  matter  what  they  were 
paying  for  their  subscription. 

Just  as  quickly,  the  Chronicle  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  all  the  readers  through  the 
mail  and  over  the  telephone  trying  to 
convert  them  to  the  Chronicle. 

“For  the  full-price  [Post]  subscribers, 
we  had  very,  very  good  success,”  Mc¬ 
David  said. 

“For  the  discount  subscribers,  the 
rate  was  not  as  good.” 

Nevertheless,  the  Chronicle  market¬ 
ed  relentlessly. 

“We  put  in  a  very  sophisticated 
‘Stop  the  Stops’  program.  We  get  back 
about  60%  of  the  folks  who  stopped,” 
he  said. 

The  Chronicle’s  own  loyalty  card 
program  proved  insignificant  in  mov¬ 
ing  Post  readers  to  tbe  Chronicle,  Mc¬ 


David  said  —  but  a  card  of  another 
kind  was  very  successful. 

When  the  newspaper  raised  its 
monthly,  seven-day  home  delivery  rate 
from  $13.50  to  $15,  it  gave  readers  the 
option  of  keeping  the  old  rate  in  ex¬ 
change  for  permitting  the  newspaper 
to  automatically  charge  the  amount  to 
their  credit  cards  each  month. 

“That  thing  is  just  taking  off  like 
crazy,”  McDavid  said. 

“And  it  is  a  big  savings  for  us  in 
terms  of  billing.  It’s  clearly  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  decision.” 

Beyond  that,  McDavid  said,  the 
Chronicle  engaged  in  “all  the  usual 
hard-sell,”  including  youth  crews  of  so¬ 
licitors,  telemarketing,  street  hawkers 
and  single-copy  sales  drives. 

The  FAS-FAX  results  are  a  hearten¬ 
ing  payoff. 

“This  comes  only  once  in  a  career 
—  and  I’m  enjoying  it,”  McDavid  said. 

Gang  member  guilty 
in  killing  of 
Chicago  carrier 

AN  ALLEGED  CHICAGO  street  gang 
member  has  been  convicted  of  the  1994 
murder  of  a  longtime  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  newspaper  carrier  who  did  not 
respond  to  his  gang  signals. 

Samuel  Villalobos,  23,  was  found 
guilty  Oct.  29  for  the  murder  of  Ronnie 
Johnson,  a  college  student  who  had  de¬ 
livered  the  Sun-Times  since  he  was  12 
years  old.  Johnson  was  shot  on  the  Dan 
Ryan  Expressway  while  on  his  way  to 
work  at  the  Gresham  News  Agency. 
Villalobos  is  facing  sentencing  later  this 
year. 

Jackpot 

JOHN  DARNTON,  A  veteran  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times,  has  sold  an  un¬ 
finished  manuscript  to  Dreamworks 
SKG  for  a  reported  million-dollar  sum. 

Dreamworks  is  the  recently  formed 
company,  owned  by  entertainment 
moguls  Steven  Spielberg,  David  Geffen 
and  Jeffrey  Katzenberg.  The  movie  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  tale.  Neanderthal,  likely  will 
be  directed  by  Spielberg.  The  book  will 
be  published  by  Random  House  next 
summer. 

Back  at  the  Times,  staffers  were  said 
to  be  shocked  by  their  co-worker’s  big 
break,  not  to  mention  a  tad  jealous. 

“He’s  escaped,”  gasped  one  staffer,  in 
a  New  York  Post  report. 
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What  a  subscriber 
desires  from  wires 

Feature  editors  speak  up  at  an  Atlanta  workshop 
hosted  by  execs  from  three  major  news  services 


by  David  Astor 

PARTI  PIC  ANTS  AT  A  recent  work¬ 
shop  on  wire  material  discussed  every¬ 
thing  from  A  (art)  to  B  (budgets)  — 
and  more. 

The  session,  at  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
convention  in  Atlanta,  was  hosted  by 
executives  from  three  major  news  ser¬ 
vices.  But  it  turned  into  more  of  a  con¬ 
versation  between  these  executives 
and  editors  from  some  of  their  client 
newspapers. 

While  news  services  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  numerous  photos  and  graphics, 
several  feature  editors  in  attendance 
said  they  want  even  more  art  —  prefer¬ 
ably  in  color. 

“We’re  moving  in  that  direction,”  re¬ 
sponded  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  Corp.  vice  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Gloria  Brown  Anderson,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  “Eventually,  there  will  be  col¬ 
or  with  everything.” 


Session  moderator  Bob  Crowe,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times-Washington  Post  News 
Service,  added  that  LAT-WP  is  very 
conscious  about  its  clients’  desire  for 
art. 

“We  have  not  moved  a  lot  of  stories 
if  they  didn’t  have  a  picture,”  said 
Crowe,  while  noting  that  some  news  or 
feature  pieces  are  transmitted  without 
art  if  they  are  considered  important 
enough. 

Several  feature  editors  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  also  noted  that  they  usually  prefer 
shorter  wire  pieces. 

“We’re  very  aware  of  the  tiny  holes 
in  newspapers,”  responded  Crowe. 
“There  is  a  750-word  average  on  our 
wire.  There’s  going  to  be  2,000  words 
out  there,  but  that’s  balanced  with 
shorter  stuff.” 

Smaller  pieces  may  be  preferred,  but 
many  feature  editors  still  want  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  lengths  to  choose  from  when 
they  look  at  material  from  the  supple¬ 
mental  wires. 


“That’s  one  reason  why  we  move 
stories  on  the  same  subject  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  papers,”  observed  Knight-Rid- 
der/Tribune  News  Service  entertain¬ 
ment/travel  editor  John  Price. 

Indeed,  the  major  news  services 
move  a  tremendous  number  of  stories, 
columns  and  other  material  to  their 
clients. 

“If  you  tried  to  look  at  everything, 
you’d  go  blind  or  batty,”  Crowe  com¬ 
mented. 

So  news  services  have  worked  hard 
to  develop  good  “budgets,”  which  basi¬ 
cally  serve  as  indexes  of  what’s  avail¬ 
able  each  day. 

But,  despite  the  presence  of  these 
budgets,  a  couple  of  editors  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  said  they  can’t  always  find  specific 
wire  stories  after  the  pieces  are  trans¬ 
mitted  into  their  newspapers’  computer 
systems. 

Several  speakers  emphasized  how 
valuable  wire  material  can  be  to  feature 
sections. 

“We  couldn’t  do  without  it,”  said 
Stuart  (Fla.)  News  features  editor 
Martha  Wilson,  who  spoke  from  the 
podium  about  how  her  paper  has  nu¬ 
merous  readers  who  are  not  native  to 
the  Stuart  area  or  to  the  state  of  Flori¬ 
da,  as  a  whole.  Consequently,  many  of 
them  want  to  see  more  than  local  ma¬ 
terial. 

But  the  News’  feature  pages,  like 
those  at  many  other  dailies,  also  con¬ 
tain  plenty  of  local  content. 

Anderson  noted  that  a  number  of 
papers  generate  local  sidebars  to  ac¬ 
company  stories  they  receive  from 
news  services. 
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Tribune  Media  chose  June  Brigman  to  succeed  Ramona  Fradon. 


New  artist  will  draw 
^Brenda  Starr’  strip 

A  NEW  ARTIST  began  drawing 
“Brenda  Starr”  as  of  Nov.  6. 

June  Brigman  replaced  the  retiring 
Ramona  Fradon,  who  had  illustrated 
the  Tribune  Media  Services  comic 
since  1980.  The  strip  is  still  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mary  Schmich. 

Like  Fradon,  Brigman  has  worked 
extensively  in  the  comic  book  industry. 
She  created  the  “Power  Pack”  series  for 
Marvel  Comics,  and  worked  on  “Su- 
pergirl”  for  DC  Comics  and  “Star 
Wars”  for  Dark  Horse  Comics. 

Brigman  has  also  done  children’s 
books  illustrations  and  magazine  work. 

“Brenda  Starr,”  which  is  honored  on 
one  of  the  new  cartoon  stamps,  was 
created  by  Dale  Messick  in  1940. 

Brzezinski  is  writing 
a  column  for  LATS 

ZBIGNIEW  BRZEZINSKI  IS  writing  a 
10-times-a  year  column  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Brzezinski,  the  former  national  secu¬ 
rity  adviser  for  President  Carter,  is  a 
professor  of  American  foreign  policy  at 
the  Paul  Nitze  School  of  Advanced  In¬ 
ternational  Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  previously  taught  at 
Harvard  (1953-60)  and  Columbia 
(1960-89). 

The  Polish  native  has  also  authored 
a  number  of  books,  including  Grand 
Failure:  The  Birth  and  Death  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  the  20th  Century  and  the 
recent  Out  of  Control:  Global  Turmoil 
on  the  Eve  of  the  21st  Century. 

Cartoon  credit  card 
for  Florida  museum 

VISA  IS  OFFERING  a  credit  card  pic¬ 
turing  the  International  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art  and  comic  characters. 

The  characters  include  the  Yellow 
Kid,  Beetle  Bailey,  Garfield,  Blondie, 
Hagar  the  Horrible,  the  Wizard  of  Id, 
Shoe,  Dick  Tracy  and  several  others. 

“It  was  quite  a  coup  getting  all  the 
releases  necessary  to  use  these  charac¬ 
ters  collectively,”  said  museum  founder 
and  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator  Mort 
Walker  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 
“All  fees  were  waived  by  the  artists  and 
syndicates.” 

Each  time  someone  uses  the  card,  a 


contribution  is  made  to  the  museum, 
which  is  scheduled  to  open  this  March 
in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Award  and  book  for 
‘Dilbert’  cartoonist 

“DILBERT”  CREATOR  SCOTT 
Adams  has  received  the  Adamson 
Prize  for  best  humor  strip  from  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Comic  Art. 

Adams  is  also  the  author  of  a  new 
book.  It’s  Obvious  You  Won’t  Survive 
by  Your  Wits  Alone,  from  Andrews  and 
McMeel.  His  six  “Dilbert”  titles  have 
sold  more  than  500,000  copies. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  distributes 
“Dilbert”  to  more  than  600  news¬ 
papers  worldwide.  Also,  more  than 
55,000  people  a  day  visit  the  “Dilbert 
Zone”  on  United  Media’s  Web  site, 
which  gets  775,000  “hits”  a  day. 

SHNS  has  material 
from  financial  paper 

NEWS  AND  FEATURES  from  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Times  are  now  part  of  the 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service. 

The  business  newspaper  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  London,  and  also  has  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Washington,  New  York,  Paris, 
Beijing,  Moscow  and  other  locales. 

Cartoonists  draw  a 
crowd  at  post  office 

SEVERAL  CARTOONISTS  SIGNED 
more  than  450  autographs  in  three 
hours  at  a  Cincinnati  post  office  cele¬ 
brating  the  release  of  the  new  comics 
postage  stamps. 

On  hand  were  editorial  cartoonist 
Jeff  Stabler  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
“Ziggy”  cartoonist  Tom  Wilson  Jr.  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  comics  his¬ 
torian  Rick  Marschall  (who  was  in¬ 


volved  in  the  stamp  effort),  and  free- 
lance/U.S.  Postal  Service  cartoonist 
Earl  Musick. 

Musick  has  been  arranging  for  car¬ 
toonists  to  sign  autographs  at  various 
post  offices  around  the  country. 

Martha  Stewart  will 
be  on  ‘Ellen’  show 

MARTHA  STEWART  IS  scheduled  to 
appear  on  the  Nov.  15  episode  of 
ABC’s  popular  Ellen  sitcom. 

Stewart  is  about  to  start  a  new 
lifestyle  column  for  the  New  York 
Times  Syndicate  (E&P,  Oct.  28,  p.  35). 


your  life  Idr 
he ’90s 

Stephanie  Gulp 

America’s  streamlining 
authority  writes  a  column 
your  readers  will  love! 

Give  your  readers 
the  gift  of  more 
time  with 
Stephanie’s  quick 
tips  for  busy  peo¬ 
ple.  And  just 
think,  if  your 
readers  have 
more  time,  they 
can  read  more  of 
your  newspaper! 

COPLEY 

navrs  semce 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196 
today  for  details! 
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Cartoonist  creates  a  comic 
exclusively  for  cyberspace 

Bill  Holbrook’s  two-month-old  ‘Kevin  and  Kell’ 
strip  has  already  been  sold  to  50  online  forums 


by  David  As  tor 

WHAT  DAILY  COMIC  has  50  clients 
but  doesn’t  appear  in  newspapers? 

If  you’re  a  computer  user,  perhaps 
you  correctly  guessed  “Kevin  and  Kell.” 

The  new  online  strip  is  by  Bill  Hol¬ 
brook,  known  to  newspaper  readers  as 
the  cartoonist  who  does  “On  the  Fas- 
track”  and  “Safe  Havens”  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

When  Holbrook  created  his  third 
comic  earlier  this  year,  he  offered  it  to 
King.  But  the  syndicate  passed  on 
“Kevin  and  Kell”  in  July. 

Holbrook  subsequently  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Doug  Pratt,  a  sysop 
(systems  operator)  involved  with  inter¬ 
est  areas  such  as  CompuServe’s  Fun¬ 
nies  Forum.  The  outgrowth  of  this  talk 
was  a  plan  to  try  selling  “Kevin  and 
Kell”  to  online  forums,  including  ones 
with  topics  totally  unrelated  to  comics. 

“Doug  went  to  a  convention  of  fo¬ 
rum  operators,  and  sold  the  comic  to 
30  of  them,”  recalled  Holbrook. 

He  said  one  reason  why  so  many  op¬ 
erators  were  interested  is  that  they  felt 
a  comic  could  draw  more  people  into 
their  forums  —  just  as  newspapers  use 
comics  to  build  readership. 

So  “Kevin  and  Kell”  got  off  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  start  on  Sept.  4,  and  soon 
picked  up  20  more  forums. 

Holbrook  said  most  of  the  50  forums 
—  which  focus  on  subjects  such  as  of¬ 
fice  automation,  car  racing  and  Atten¬ 


tion  Deficit  Disorder  —  are  on  Com¬ 
puServe,  with  others  on  Web  sites  and 
bulletin  boards. 

“We’re  also  looking  to  sell  to  the  on¬ 
line  versions  of  newspapers,”  he  added. 
“Florida  Today  is  the  first  one.” 

CompuServe  users  can  access 
“Kevin  and  Kell”  without  paying  any¬ 
thing  on  top  of  their  usual  fees  for  the 
online  service.  So  how  does  Holbrook 
earn  money  on  the  strip? 

According  to  the  cartoonist,  each 
forum  pays  him  $20  a  month.  Pratt, 
who  markets  the  comic  out  of  Virginia 
(703-689-3541),  receives  an  agent’s  fee. 

The  Georgia-based  Holbrook  sends 
“Kevin  and  Kell”  episodes  to  Pratt, 
who  scans  them  in  and  then  uploads 
one  a  day  —  Monday  through  Friday 
—  to  the  different  forums. 

Computer  users  can  also  access  past 
episodes  of  the  strip,  as  well  as  such  in¬ 
formation  as  character  bios. 

The  comic’s  diverse  cast  includes  a 
rabbit  (Kevin)  and  a  wolf  (Kell)  who 
are  married  to  each  other,  and  their 
three  children  and  stepchildren. 

Some  of  these  characters  have  jobs 
or  interests  that  are  geared  toward  a 
computer  audience.  For  instance, 
Kevin  is  a  Herbivore  Forum  sysop. 

Also,  Holbrook  uses  more  “rarified” 
computer  lingo  in  “Kevin  and  Kell” 
than  he  does  in  “Fastrack.” 

The  art  in  the  online  and  King  strips 
is  similar,  but  Holbrook  is  conscious 
that  “really  small  type  doesn’t  read  as 


Bill  Holbrook 


well  on  computers  as  in  newspapers.” 

How  does  the  response  to  the 
comics  compare?  Holbrook  said  he  gets 
much  more  e-mail  from  “Kevin  and 
Kell”  readers  than  regular  mail  from 
“Fastrack”  and  “Safe  Havens”  readers. 

The  creator  did  note  that  he  just 
started  running  his  e-mail  address  with 
the  two  King  comics,  so  the  response 
to  them  may  increase. 

Holbrook  added  that  he  gets  a  lot  of 
compliments  from  “Kevin  and  Kell” 
readers,  many  of  whom  have  never 
seen  his  newspaper  work. 

Given  its  office  setting  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  computers,  why  doesn’t  Hol¬ 
brook  put  “Fastrack”  online? 

“I  don’t  want  to  antagonize  my  exist¬ 
ing  ‘Fastrack’  clients,”  said  the  cartoon¬ 
ist,  who  explained  that  some  newspa¬ 
per  editors  get  upset  when  they  pay  for 
a  comic  and  then  see  it  become  avail¬ 
able  to  computers  users  as  well. 

What  about  the  strain  of  doing 
three  comics?  Holbrook  admitted  that 
it  isn’t  easy,  although  he  does  have 
some  assistance  on  the  art. 

“But  I  still  do  all  the  writing  myself,” 
the  cartoonist  emphasized.  “That’s 
never  going  to  change.” 

Holbrook  (profiled  in  E&P,  Aug.  25, 
1984,  p.  30)  also  emphasized  that  he 
continues  to  have  a  very  good  relation¬ 
ship  with  King. 

The  37-year-old  Holbrook  believes 
there  will  be  many  other  online  comics 
in  the  future,  but  said  newspaper 
comics  will  still  be  around,  as  well. 

“There’s  room  for  both,”  he  said. 


This  “Kevin  and  Kell”  online  strip  has  an  online  theme. 
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Financial  Reports 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

Harte-Hanks 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  report¬ 
ed  that  third-quarter,  per-share  earnings,  excluding  a  gain 
this  year  on  divestiture,  grew  25.8%,  to  390.  Net  income  in¬ 
creased  28.9%,  to  $8.1  million.  Including  the  unusual  gain, 
net  income  for  the  quarter  was  $8.92  million,  compared  with 
$6.24  million. 

Excluding  the  gain,  quarterly  net  income  was  500  a  share, 
before  goodwill  amortization  of  ll0  a  share.  After-tax  cash 
flow  was  660  per  share. 

Last  July,  the  company  sold  a  small,  hand-distribution  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  Including  the  gain  on  this  sale,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  net  income  last  quarter  of  $8.9  million,  or  430  a 
share. 

Third-quarter  operating  revenue  increased  7.4%,  operating 
income  was  up  12.5%  and  operating  cash  flow  gained  12.8%, 
excluding  results  from  the  sale  of  Boston-area  community 
newspapers  last  March.  Third-quarter  operating  revenue  to¬ 
taled  $130.2,  operating  income  was  $18.8  million  and  operat¬ 
ing  cash  flow  amounted  to  $24.4  million. 

Excluding  income  related  to  the  Boston  transaction,  third- 
quarter  newspaper  revenue  was  up  4.8%,  to  $28.8  million;  op¬ 
erating  income  increased  8%,  to  $6.4  million;  and  operating 
cash  flow  improved  6.6%,  to  $8.5  million.  Also  excluding  the 
unusual  gain,  year-to-date  newspaper  revenue  rose  7%,  oper¬ 
ating  income  was  up  10.6%  and  operating  cash  flow  improved 
by  8.9%. 

Harte-Hanks  reported  third-quarter  gains  in  revenue,  op¬ 
erating  income  and  operating  cash  flow  in  its  direct  market¬ 
ing  and  shopper  divisions.  Shopper  revenue  grew  by  5.6%, 
with  operating  cash  flow  up  7.6%.  This,  despite  increased  pa¬ 
per  expenses;  a  sluggish  economy  in  California,  where  many 
of  the  company’s  publications  are  located;  and  a  14%  postal 
rate  increase. 

In  the  television  division,  revenue,  operating  income  and 
cash  flow  all  were  down  for  the  quarter. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1995,  the  company  reported 
net  income  of  $20.6  million,  up  33.5%,  or  $1.01  per  share,  ex¬ 
cluding  gains  on  divestiture.  Net  income,  also  excluding  di¬ 
vestiture,  was  $1.35  a  share,  before  goodwill  amortization  of 
340  a  share.  After-tax  cash  flow  was  $1.84  a  share. 

Net  income  for  the  nine  months  rose  to  $23.76  million, 
from  $15.45  million  last  year,  considering  the  one-time  gains. 

Year-to-date  operating  revenue  was  $394.2  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6.4%.  Operating  income  was  $52.2  million,  up 
21.2%.  Operating  cash  flow  was  up  16.6%,  to  $69.3  million. 
Excluding  the  Boston  sale,  operating  revenue  was  up  10.9%, 
operating  income  increased  by  23.1%  and  operating  cash  flow 
rose  19.7%. 

Harte-Hanks  owns  six  dailies  and  25  nondailies,  a  CBS-af¬ 
filiated  television  station  and  a  radio  operation  in  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  shopper  publications  and  a  national  direct  marketing 
company. 

Knight-Ridder 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  the  Miami  Herald,  had 
earnings  of  130  per  share  last  quarter,  down  from  the  690  re- 
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ported  during  the  same  period  last  year.  The  company  attrib¬ 
uted  the  decrease  to  the  ongoing  strike  against  its  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

The  Detroit  loss  accounted  for  500  of  the  decline,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company.  The  remainder  was  due  to  increased 
newsprint  costs,  severance  payments  and  the  streamlining  of 
business  functions  in  the  company.  The  Philadelphia  and  Mi¬ 
ami  dailies  are  instituting  major  cutbacks,  including  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  hundreds  of  jobs  (E&P,  Nov.  4,  p.  16). 

Net  income  for  the  quarter  was  $6.59  million,  down  82.3% 
from  $37.24  million.  Operating  revenue  went  down  0.7%,  to 
$638  million.  Excluding  the  Detroit  situation,  operating  rev¬ 
enue  was  up  3.1%.  Knight -Bidder’s  year-to-date  net  income 
was  $129.06  million,  up  from  $117.73. 

Operating  income  for  the  quarter  declined  74.7%,  to  $19.1 
million.  Excluding  Detroit,  operating  income  declined  20.2%, 
mainly  because  of  a  47.6%  newsprint  increase. 

While  Knight-Ridder  was  hurt  by  rising  newsprint,  it  was 
also  helped  because  of  its  investments  in  paper  mills,  which 
earned  $3.6  million  for  the  company. 

Revenue  and  operating  income  results  were  affected  by  the 
loss  of  income  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  Knight- 
Ridder  sold  to  the  Economist  Group  of  London  last  April. 

In  the  newspaper  division,  operating  revenue  amounted  to 
$516  million,  up  0.3%.  The  increase  would  have  been  5.3%  if 
not  for  Detroit.  Operating  income  was  $29.3  million,  down 
63%.  Excluding  Detroit,  operating  income  was  down  10.5%. 

Operating  costs  at  the  company’s  newspaper  properties 
were  up  11.8%. 

Newspaper  advertising  revenue  totaled  $377.8  million,  vir¬ 
tually  even  with  last  year. 

Retail  ad  revenue  for  the  quarter  was  down  5.3%,  but  was 
up  1.1%  excluding  Detroit.  Classified  was  up  7.7%  and  was 
13.2%  higher  except  for  the  Free  Press.  Classified  was  espe¬ 
cially  strong  at  the  Philadelphia  dailies  and  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News. 

Operating  revenue  in  the  company’s  business  information 
services  segment  rose  7.5%. 

Knight-Ridder  publishes  over  30  daily  newspapers  and  has 
suburban  newspaper,  cable,  newsprint  and  business  informa¬ 
tion  holdings.  This  year,  it  sold  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  a 
business  daily,  and  acquired  the  Contra  Costa  Times  and  oth¬ 
er  properties  owned  by  Lesher  Communications  Inc.  of  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek,  Calif. 


McClatchy  Newspapers 

Sacramento-based  McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  had  third- 
quarter  earnings  of  $5.8  million,  or  190  per  share,  excluding 
the  cost  of  an  early-retirement  program  at  the  Sacramento 
Bee.  Actual  earnings  were  $4.44  million,  or  150  a  share. 

The  earnings  also  include  the  operating  results  of  the  News 
and  Observer  Publishing  Co.  since  last  August,  and  costs  re¬ 
lated  to  the  acquisition. 

Last  year,  third-quarter  earnings  were  $10.6  million,  or  350 
per  share,  excluding  a  favorable  tax  settlement  of  about  180  a 
share.  Taking  into  account  the  settlement,  earnings  were 
$15.71  million  and  530. 

Revenue  was  up  21.2%,  to  $142  million,  with  advertising 
revenue  up  20.6%,  to  $110.2  million,  and  circulation  revenue 
16.6%  greater,  at  $24.8  million.  News  and  Observer  revenue 
was  $20.3  million. 

Excluding  this  segment,  the  company’s  revenue  was  up 
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3.9%,  with  ad  revenue  up  3.3%  and  circulation  up  2.4%. 

Year-to-date  net  income  totaled  $23.62  million,  or  790  a 
share,  after  the  retirement  program.  Net  income  for  the  peri¬ 
od  in  the  previous  year  was  $32.63  million,  or  $1.11  a  share, 
including  the  favorable  tax  change. 

Nine-month  revenue  this  year  increased  10.4%,  to  $380.4 
million.  Ad  revenue  was  up  9.7%,  to  $294  million,  and  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  rose  7.2%,  to  $68.2  million.  Excluding  the 
News  and  Observer  acquisition,  McClatchy’s  total  revenue 
for  the  nine  months  increased  4.5%,  with  ad  revenue  up  3.7% 
and  circulation  revenue  2.4%  higher. 

The  decline  in  earnings  was  attributed  to  depreciation, 
amortization  and  interest  costs  associated  with  the  News  and 
Observer  purchase.  Higher  newsprint  prices  and  sluggish  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  California’s  Central  Valley,  home  to 
three  of  the  company’s  largest  newspapers,  were  also  cited. 

McClatchy  publishes  13  daily  and  15  nondaily  newspapers 
in  the  West,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  owns 
other  media  businesses. 


Media  General 

Media  General  Inc.  of  Richmond,  Va.,  owner  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  TimeS'Dispatch  and  Tampa  Tribune,  reported  net  in¬ 
come  last  quarter  of  $8.84  million,  or  330  per  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  $8.02  million  and  300. 

Revenue  for  the  period  totaled  $168.5  million,  compared 
with  $155.2  million. 

Newspaper  results  were  off  because  of  substantial 
newsprint  increases.  Broadcast  profits  rose. 

Third-quarter  operating  profit  in  the  company’s  newsprint 
segment  improved,  despite  sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials.  This  excludes  income  from  a  former  Mexican  affil¬ 
iate,  recognized  in  last  year’s  third  quarter. 

Net  income  for  the  nine  months  totaled  $34.71  million, 
compared  with  $104.86  million.  The  previous-year  figure 
takes  into  account  a  gain  of  $83.3  million,  or  $3.17  a  share, 
from  the  sale  of  the  company’s  investment  in  Garden  State 
Newspapers  Inc.  If  not  for  the  unusual  gain,  the  1994  nine- 
month  net  income  would  have  been  $21.6  million,  or  820  a 
share. 

Revenue  for  the  nine  months  amounted  to  $507.09  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  1994’s  $459.19  million. 

Media  General  has  diversified  media  holdings  —  including 
newspaper,  broadcast  and  cable  operations  —  located  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  South.  It  also  owns  a  recycled  newsprint  facili¬ 
ty,  a  commercial  printer  and  financial  publishing  products. 

Multimedia 

Multimedia  Inc.  of  Greenville,  S.C.,  announced  third- 
quarter  net  earnings  were  down  31.5%  to  $20.88  million,  or 
540  per  share,  from  last  year’s  $30.46  million.  The  figures  take 
into  account  an  after-tax  gain  of  $13.4  million,  or  350,  on  the 
sale  of  a  wireless  cable  system,  and  an  after-tax  loss  of  $1.8 
million,  or  50,  on  the  closure  of  a  movie  production  business. 

Excluding  the  results  of  these  divested  assets,  net  earnings 
were  up  10.2%. 

Operating  revenue  totaled  $162.9  million,  up  6.7%.  Oper¬ 
ating  profit  was  $51.4  million,  a  7.7%  increase.  Operating 
cash  flow  for  the  quarter  was  $64.3  million,  up  5.1%.  Exclud¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  NewsTalk  Television,  a  cable  service 


launched  in  October  of  last  year,  operating  cash  flow  for  the 
quarter  was  up  12.8%. 

Interest  expense  decreased  6.1%,  to  $13.9  million. 

Newspaper  revenue  increased  8.6%,  to  $40.4  million,  and 
operating  cash  flow  was  up  25.5%,  to  $14.9  million.  Revenues 
from  the  company’s  broadcast,  cable  and  security  alarm  divi¬ 
sions  were  up,  while  the  entertainment  segment’s  revenue 
fell. 

Year-to-date  net  earnings  were  down  15.4%,  to  $56.89  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $1.47  per  share,  from  last  year’s  $67.24  million.  Ex¬ 
cluding  the  divested  operations,  earnings  were  up  6.1%. 

Multimedia’s  revenue  for  the  period  was  up  6.8%,  to  $489.6 
million,  operating  profit  rose  4.5%,  to  $144.7  million,  and  op¬ 
erating  cash  flow  grew  1.3%,  to  $185.5  million.  Excluding  the 
effects  of  NewsTalk  Television,  nine-month  operating  cash 
flow  was  up  9.4%. 

Newspaper  revenue  for  the  first  three  quarters  totaled 
$118.7  million,  an  increase  of  9.6%  and  operating  cash  flow 
was  $41.6  million,  17.8%  greater  than  the  same  period  last 
year. 

As  of  Sept.  30,  the  company’s  long-term  debt  was  $538.5 
million. 

Multimedia  owns  11  daily  and  49  nondaily  newspapers,  as 
well  as  television  and  radio  stations,  over  150  cable  franchises 
and  a  security  alarm  business.  It  also  produces  and  syndicates 
TV  programs  hosted  by  Phil  Donahue,  Sally  Jessy  Raphael 
and  Rush  Limbaugh.  Last  July,  Gannett  Co.  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  acquire  Multimedia. 


New  York  Times 

New  York  Times  Co.  reaped  $32.2  million,  or  330  a  share, 
in  net  income  last  quarter,  compared  with  $120.63  million 
and  $1.16  last  year. 

The  results  included  a  pre-tax  gain  of  $11.3  million,  or  50, 
from  the  sale  of  six  small  newspapers.  The  1994  results  in¬ 
clude  a  pre-tax  gain  of  $204  million  from  the  sale  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  women’s  magazine  division  and  its  British  golf  publica¬ 
tions. 

Excluding  these  gains,  third-quarter  earnings  this  year  were 
280  a  share,  compared  with  150  last  year. 

The  company  saw  improved  results  in  all  its  operating 
groups  and  higher  earnings  in  its  forest  products  group.  The 
third  quarter,  as  well  as  the  first  nine  months,  were  helped 
along  by  a  lower  effective  tax  rate. 

Revenues  in  the  quarter  rose  to  $572.7  million,  ftom  $527.2 
million,  primarily  due  to  higher  advertising  and  circulation 
revenues. 

Year-to-date  net  income  was  $102.82  million,  or  $1.06  a 
share,  down  from  $172.66  and  $1.63.  Exclusive  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  sales,  earnings  were  $1.01  per  share,  compared 
with  640  last  year. 

Nine-month  revenue  amounted  to  $1.75  billion,  which  was 
even  with  the  previous  year  but  up  by  about  8%  when  ex¬ 
cluding  the  periodical  sales.  Earnings  before  depreciation, 
amortization,  interest  and  income  tax,  also  excluding  the 
transactions,  rose  to  $288.7  million,  ftom  $263.7. 

The  newspaper  group  —  which  includes  the  New  York 
Times,  Boston  Globe,  regional  newspapers  and  a  50%  stake  in 
the  International  Herald  Tribune  —  saw  third-quarter  operat¬ 
ing  profits  of  $33.7  million,  up  from  $31.1  million  last  year,  on 
revenue  of  $507.1  million  and  $470.8  million,  respectively. 

For  the  nine  months,  operating  profits  rose  to  $155.1  mil- 
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lion,  from  $144.9  million.  Revenue  for  the  period  was  $1.57 
billion,  compared  with  $1.46  billion.  The  group’s  operating 
performance  improved,  despite  a  45%  increase  in  newsprint 
prices. 

Times  Co.  attributed  the  higher  third-quarter  and  year-to- 
date  figures  to  improved  circulation  revenue,  greater  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  ad  volume,  and  enhanced  database  royalties. 

In  the  face  of  declining  circulation  volume,  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  is  growing.  The  Times  saw  an  18%  gain  in  circulation 
revenue  for  the  quarter,  and  15%  for  the  nine  months.  The 
Globe  and  the  regional  newspaper  segment  each  recorded  8% 
circulation  gains  in  the  quarter  and  6%  in  the  first  three 
quarters. 

Advertising  volume  at  the  Times  for  the  quarter  inched  up 
0.1%,  to  844,600  inches.  For  the  nine-month  period,  volume 
increased  by  2.7%,  to  2.7  million  inches. 

The  Globe’s  ad  volume  was  down  0.9%,  to  686,800,  for  the 
quarter  and  up  2.2%,  to  2.1  million  inches,  for  the  nine 
months. 

The  21  regional  papers  saw  their  ad  volume  rise  1.3%  over 
last  year,  to  3.8  million  inches.  Year-to-date  volume  was  up 
2.2%,  to  11.4  million  inches. 

The  magazine  group’s  quarterly  operating  profit  rose  to 
$7.5  million,  from  $5.5  million.  The  broadcast  division’s  op¬ 
erating  profit  rose  to  $4.4  million,  from  $2.9  million,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  higher  television  and  radio  ad  revenues,  greater  net¬ 
work  compensation  and  the  purchase  last  June  of  WTKR-TV 
in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Due  to  higher  newsprint  prices,  the  forest  products  group 
saw  its  third-quarter,  after-tax  equity  in  operations  rise  to 
$4.3  million,  from  $1.5  million. 


Pulitzer 


St.  Louis-based  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch  and  Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson,  re¬ 
ported  net  income  up  16.1%  last  quarter,  to  $9.69  million,  or 
59y  per  share,  compared  with  $8.35  million. 

Operating  cash  flow  was  unchanged  at  $24.2  million.  Pub¬ 
lishing  cash  flow  declined  26.1%,  to  $6.5  million,  while 
broadcasting  cash  flow  rose  15.1%,  to  $18.8  million. 

Results  were  affected  by  the  sale  of  Pulitzer  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  last  December.  Excluding  the  gain  from  this 
transaction,  consolidated  cash  flow  increased  4.8%,  while 
publishing  fell  15.1%.  The  decline  in  publishing  cash  flow  was 
due  to  46%  higher  newsprint  prices. 

Third-quarter  revenue  jumped  6.7%,  to  $111.6  million.  Pub¬ 
lishing  revenue  was  up  5.4%,  to  $65.3  million,  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  rose  8.5%,  to  $46.3  million. 

Publishing  gains  reflected  ad  revenue  increases  at  the  St. 
Louis  and  Tucson  dailies.  Classified  performed  particularly 
well.  Broadcasting  benefited  from  increases  in  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  a  $2.6  million  increase  in  network 
compensation,  resulting  from  new  network  affiliation  agree¬ 
ments  executed  early  this  year. 

Excluding  effects  from  an  accounting  change  in  1994,  net 
income  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  increased  38.5%, 
to  $32.9  million,  or  $2.01  a  share,  compared  with  $23.7  mil¬ 
lion  and  $1.46.  Reported  net  income  for  the  period  was  $23 
million,  or  $1.42  a  share,  and  included  a  one-time,  after-tax 
charge  of  $719,000,  or  4^  a  share. 

Operating  cash  flow  for  the  nine  months  rose  11%,  to  $79.6 
million.  Publishing  cash  flow  declined  17.6%,  to  $21.6  mil¬ 


lion,  reflecting  newsprint  price  increases. 

Year-to-date  revenue  totaled  $340.8  million,  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  8.2%.  Publishing  revenue  rose  4.9%  to  $196  million. 

Pulitzer  owns  nine  network-affiliated  TV  stations,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  newspaper  holdings. 


Times  Mirror 


Times  Mirror  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Long  Island’s  Newsday,  had  a  net  loss  of 
$298.93  million  in  the  quarter,  or  $2.98  a  share,  compared 
with  a  gain  of  $52.29  million  during  the  1994  period.  The  loss 
on  continuing  operations  was  reported  at  $242.9  million,  or 
$2.48  a  share. 

The  declines  were  due  to  a  comprehensive  restructuring 
program  that  resulted  in  charges  having  an  after-tax  impact 
of  $360.1  million,  or  $3.22  a  share.  Excluding  the  restructur¬ 
ing,  and  other  unspecified  charges,  income  from  continuing 
operations  was  $37.1  million,  or  2l0  a  share,  compared  with 
$36.1  million  and  28<t. 

Because  the  streamlining  continues.  Times  Mirror  predict¬ 
ed  there  would  be  losses  in  the  fourth  quarter,  as  well.  It  said 
its  after-tax  expense  might  be  as  much  as  $180  million  next 
quarter.  It  didn’t  anticipate  a  net  loss  for  the  year,  however. 

Included  in  the  restructuring  plan:  the  folding  of  the  New 
York  Newsday,  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  and  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Discontinued  were  the  com¬ 
pany’s  consumer  multimedia  business,  cable  programming 
venture  and  electronic  shopping  project  with  the  regional 
telephone  company  Pacific  Telesis. 

Times  Mirror  is  eliminating  2,200  positions  in  all  areas  and 
reducing  its  annual  operating  expenses  by  at  least  $115  mil¬ 
lion.  Some  savings  will  be  reflected  in  the  fourth  quarter  and 
all  will  be  realized  next  year,  according  to  a  corporate  state¬ 
ment.  Businesses  and  projects  which  were  expected  to  lose 
$50  million  in  1996  were  discontinued. 

About  $340  million  is  expected  to  be  spent  on  restructur¬ 
ing.  The  company  expects  a  return  on  these  expenditures 
within  three  years. 

“While  these  decisions  we  have  made  are  painful  and  dif¬ 
ficult  because  they  affect  so  many  valued  employees,  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  in  the  best,  long-term  interest  of  all  our  con¬ 
stituencies,  including  employees,  stockholders  and  cus¬ 
tomers,”  said  president  and  CEO  Mark  H.  Willes. 

In  the  third  quarter,  the  company  reported  revenue  of 
$864.8  million,  up  from  $858.5  million  last  year;  an  operat¬ 
ing  loss  of  $330.4  million,  compared  with  a  profit  of  $89.4 
million;  a  loss  of  $242.9,  compared  with  an  income  of  $40.3 
million;  and  a  loss  per  share  of  $2.48,  compared  with  earnings 
per  share  of  3l0  that  included  a  net  gain  of  3^  a  share. 

For  the  first  nine  months,  revenue  was  $2.48  billion  and 
net  income  totaled  $1.38  billion,  or  $11.44  per  share.  1994 
revenue  for  the  period  was  $2.40  billion  and  net  income 
added  up  to  $120.4  billion,  or  930  a  share.  The  year-to-date 
net  income  amount  this  year  includes  a  gain  of  $1.63  billion, 
or  $14.13  a  share,  on  the  merger  of  the  company’s  cable  oper¬ 
ations  with  Cox  Communications  Inc.  of  Atlanta. 

Year-to-year  comparisons  of  per-share  earnings  were  af¬ 
fected  by  new  preferred  stock  dividend  requirements  this 
year,  which  reduced  earnings  per  share. 

Excluding  restructuring  charges,  the  newspaper  division 
saw  revenue  of  $486.3  million  in  the  third  quarter  and  oper¬ 
ating  profits  of  $35.1  million.  In  1994,  those  figures  were 
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$493.2  million  and  $33  million,  respectively. 

The  results  were  affected  by  newsprint  increases,  a  decline 
in  advertising  revenue  after  the  closure  of  New  York  NewS' 
day,  and  soft  advertising  results  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Quarterly  revenues  in  the  company’s  professional  informa¬ 
tion  and  consumer  media  segments  were  up,  excluding  re¬ 
structuring  charges.  Operating  profits  fell  in  the  professional 
information  division,  but  rose  in  consumer  media. 

Through  mid-October,  the  company  spent  $232.3  million 
to  repurchase  3.5  million  shares  of  common  stock  and  4.9 
million  shares  of  Series  B  preferred  stock.  In  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  earnings  per  share  were  reduced  by  $21.3  million,  or  19^ 
a  share,  to  reflect  the  excess  of  the  purchase  price  over  the 
stated  value  of  the  preferred  stock  repurchased.  The  stock  re¬ 
purchase  plan  continues. 

Times  Mirror  also  publishes  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
Connecticut’s  Stamford  Advocate  and  Greenwich  Time,  as 
well  as  trade  magazines.  In  addition,  the  company  produces 
informational  and  educational  products  for  professional  mar¬ 
kets. 


Tribune 

Tribune  Co.,  owner  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  saw  its  third- 
quarter  net  income  rise  17%,  to  $55.9  million,  or  23%,  to  790 
a  share.  Excluding  a  nonrecurring  loss  for  the  sale  of  the 
newspaper  subsidiary  Times  Advocate  Co.,  net  income  was 
$60.4  million,  a  26%  gain. 

Last  July,  Tribune  sold  Times  Advocate  of  Escondido, 
Calif.,  for  about  $16  million  in  cash.  A  pretax  loss  of  $7.5  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $4.5  million  and  70  a  share  after  taxes,  was  recorded 
in  the  third  quarter,  relating  to  the  sale. 

Last  quarter’s  improved  performance  was  attributed  to 
higher  profits  in  the  broadcasting  and  entertainment  and 
new  media/education  divisions,  and  increased  equity  earn¬ 
ings  from  an  investment  in  Canadian  newsprint  producer 
QUNO.  Gains  were  offset  by  lower  publishing  profits,  as  av¬ 
erage  newsprint  prices  grew  by  50%. 

For  the  first  three  quarters,  excluding  nonrecurring  items. 
Tribune’s  net  income  increased  26%,  to  $201.4  million,  or 
32%,  to  $2.87  per  share.  Nonrecurring  items  this  year  includ¬ 
ed  an  after-tax  gain  of  $9.1  million  from  the  sale  of  America 
Online  common  stock  and  the  after-tax  Times  Advocate 
loss.  In  1994,  recurring  items  included  an  after-tax  gain  of  $D 
million  on  the  sale  of  QUNO  common  stock.  Including  these 
items.  Tribune’s  net  income  was  up  19%,  to  $206  million,  and 
grew  25%,  to  $2.94,  a  share. 

Revenue  was  $567  million  in  the  quarter,  an  11%  improve¬ 
ment,  due  to  strong  advertising  results  and  the  significant  im¬ 
pact  of  last  year’s  baseball  strike. 

Operating  revenue  increased  8%  in  the  first  nine  months, 
to  $1.69  billion,  because  of  higher  ad  revenue  and  acquisi¬ 
tions.  Excluding  acquisitions  and  Times  Advocate,  operating 
revenue  was  up  6%  for  the  first  three  quarters. 

Publishing  operating  profits  for  the  quarter,  excluding 
Times  Advocate,  were  down  15%,  as  a  6%  gain  in  operating 
revenue  was  offset  by  an  11%  increase  in  expenses,  primarily 
newsprint.  Including  Times  Advocate,  operating  profits  to¬ 
taled  $52.2  million,  down  14%.  Operating  revenue  grew  4%, 
to  $321  million,  while  expenses  rose  9%. 

Excluding  Times  Advocate,  newsprint  and  ink  expenses 
rose  41%  in  the  quarter.  Consumption  declined  by  7%,  and 
other  expenses  grew  by  4%. 


Newspaper  ad  revenue  was  up  by  4%,  as  classified  gained 
8%,  retail  improved  4%  and  general  advertising  went  down 
8%.  Circulation  revenue  grew  by  2%,  due  to  higher  rates. 

Third-quarter  operating  profits  in  the  broadcasting  and  en¬ 
tertainment  segment  were  $35.1  million,  an  improvement  of 
48%.  In  the  new  media/education  group,  operating  profits 
amounted  to  $3.2  million,  compared  with  a  loss  of  $5.3  mil¬ 
lion  last  year. 

Interest  expense  for  the  quarter  rose  20%,  to  $5.7  million, 
due  to  higher  debt  levels. 

Tribune  publishes  four  daily  newspapers  and  owns  televi¬ 
sion,  radio,  production  and  syndication,  book  publishing  and 
other  enterprises.  Last  quarter,  the  company  announced 
plans  to  acquire  TV  stations  in  San  Diego  and  Houston  for 
more  than  $165  million.  Tribune  is  seeking  to  reduce  or  sell 
all  its  interest  in  QUNO. 


The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  quarterly  net  income  of 
$41.79  million,  or  $3.79  a  share,  a  decline  of  11.9%  from 
$47.45  and  $4.13  last  year. 

The  results  included  a  one-time,  after-tax  charge  of  $5.6 
million,  or  5l0  a  share,  in  the  write-off  of  an  investment  in 
Mammoth  Micro  Productions,  a  multimedia  studio  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  which  the  company  has  an  80%  interest. 

The  third  quarter  also  takes  into  account  an  after-tax  gain 
of  $8.4  million,  or  730  a  share,  on  the  sale  of  land  at  one  of 
the  company’s  newsprint  affiliates.  Excluding  these  one-time 
items,  net  income  rose  21.3%  in  the  quarter  and  earnings  per 
share  were  up  26.5%,  with  fewer  shares  outstanding  this  year. 

Third-quarter  revenue  was  $417.9  million,  up  4.5%.  Oper¬ 
ating  income  declined  15.9%,  to  $55.7  million,  due  mainly  to 
the  aforementioned  charge.  Excluding  this  factor,  operating 
income  rose  about  4%. 

For  the  first  nine  months,  net  income  was  $137.2  million, 
or  $12.35  a  share,  up  from  last  year’s  $117.52  million  and 
$10.11.  1995  net  income  was  affected  by  an  $8.4  million  gain 
from  the  sale  of  the  company’s  investment  in  American  PCS, 
as  well  as  the  after-tax  charge  and  land  deal  noted  above.  Ex¬ 
cluding  these  unusual  items,  net  income  for  the  period  was 
up  23.1%,  to  $25.3  million,  and  earnings  per  share  rose  28.9%. 

Revenue  for  the  nine  months  was  up  8%,  to  $1.25  billion. 
Operating  income  was  $192.8  million,  up  from  $187  million. 

Newspaper  revenue  for  the  third  quarter  was  flat.  Adver¬ 
tising  volume  at  the  Washington  Post  fell  7.4%,  to  761,200 
inches,  and  for  the  nine  months  fell  4.4%,  to  2.38  million 
inches. 

Broadcast  revenue  was  up  3%,  cable  revenue  rose  9.2%, 
Newsweek  magazine  revenue  gained  7.3%  and  revenue  from 
other  businesses  improved  17.5%. 

In  the  nine  months,  the  company  repurchased  361,106 
shares  of  its  Class  B  common  stock  at  a  cost  of  about  $89.6 
million. 

The  company’s  equity  in  earnings  of  affiliates  in  the  third 
quarter  was  $6.3  million  and  $15.9  million  year-to-date, 
compared  with  $11.1  million  and  $7.9  million,  respectively. 
Last  year’s  third  quarter  reflected  the  newsprint  facility  land 
sale.  Excluding  this  nonrecurring  item,  1995  earnings  reflect 
better  results  at  affiliated  newsprint  mills. 

Post  Co.  also  owns  the  Herald  of  Everett,  Wash.,  and, 
along  with  New  York  Times  Co.,  a  half  interest  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune. 
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ists  Association  recognizes  how  painful 
the  labor  dispute  is  in  Detroit  and 
urges  a  speedy  and  fair  resolution. 

“Because  the  NLGJA  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  organization  and  because  we  in 
the  NLGJA  have  friends  and  members 
whom  we  value  deeply  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue,  we  will  not  take  a  position 
on  the  Detroit  newspaper  strike. 

“However,  we  offer  our  personal  sup¬ 
port  to  those  involved  in  this  long  and 
painful  dispute  and  call  for  personal 
and  professional  healing  to  begin.” 

Aarons  reiterated  that  he  was 
“pleased  by  the  statesmanship  that  was 
demonstrated  on  all  sides  of  the  issue.” 

Bradlee 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

World  Affairs  Council  as  part  of  a  pro¬ 
motion  tour  for  his  new  book.  The 
Good  Life  —  Neu/spapering  and  Other 
Adventures . 

Listeners  hoping  for  a  disclosure  of 
the  name  of  “Deep  Throat”  of  Water¬ 
gate  fame  were  disappointed.  But 
Bradlee  did  drop  one  tidbit:  Deep 
Throat,  he  said,  is  a  living  male  who 
will  be  identified  after  he  dies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  arrangements  made  by  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Bernstein. 

And  if  the  latter  die  before  Deep 
Throat,  a  provision  has  been  made  for 
“the  secret  to  be  shared  with  the 
world”  following  the  death  of  the  their 
mystery  informant,  Bradlee  added. 
“I’ve  never  even  told  my  wife  who 
Deep  Throat  is  and  she  thinks  I’m  the 
all-time  blabbermouth,”  he  joked. 

In  recounting  some  of  the  newsroom 
tactics  in  the  Watergate  story,  the  for¬ 
mer  editor  discussed  the  “two-source 
rule”  and  how  Woodward  and  Bern¬ 
stein  tried  to  evade  it. 

Ordered  to  get  two  sources  for  every 
revelation,  the  pair,  Bradlee  said,  “told 
the  first  source  to  tell  someone  else 
and  then  they  would  call  the  someone 
else.  But  we  caught  them  at  it  on  the 
third  day.” 

Bradlee  termed  Watergate  a  “great 
defining  moment  —  a  glorious,  glori¬ 
ous  story,  a  powerful,  romantic  story.” 

A  longtime  friend  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  whose  liaisons  with  other 
women  he  touched  on,  Bradlee  said  he 
developed  a  standard  for  using  the 
power  of  the  newspaper  to  unveil  the 
private  lives  of  public  figures. 


“If  a  public  figure’s  behavior  inter¬ 
feres  with  his  job,  it’s  my  business  and 
the  public’s  business,”  he  explained.  “If 
it  doesn’t  interfere  with  his  job,  it’s  his 
business.” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Bradlee 
noted  that  the  distinction  is  not  always 
easy  to  make. 

“We  printed  some  things  that  on 
sober  second  thought  I  wish  we 
hadn’t,”  he  said.  One  such  story,  he  re¬ 
lated,  was  about  the  son  of  Robert 
Kennedy  “becoming  involved  with 
marijuana.” 

At  an  editors’  meeting,  the  feeling 
was  that  “if  marijuana  had  risen  to  the 
heights  of  affecting  one  of  the  first 
families  of  the  nation,  we  had  better 
take  note  of  it,”  Bradlee  said.  “On  re¬ 
flection,  1  don’t  think  we  needed  to, 
but  I  was  sick  of  people  thinking  that  1 
was  going  bail  for  the  Kennedys.” 

During  the  question  period,  Bradlee 
was  asked  if  he  would  have  taken  the 
recent  call  from  O.J.  Simpson  as  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  did. 

“Sure,  if  I  was  a  reporter  dreaming  of 
glory,”  he  replied.  “In  this  business, 
you’ve  got  to  take  a  chance.  The  call 
couldn’t  be  ignored.” 

Media  History 

Continued  from  page  43 

No  journalist  could  attend  the  secret 
military  trial  of  Dreyfus,  but  Herzl  at¬ 
tended  the  public  degradation  ceremo¬ 
ny  in  Paris  where  Dreyfus’  sword  was 
broken  and  his  military  insignia  were 
ripped  from  his  uniform.  During  the 
ceremony,  Dreyfus  shouted  again  and 
again:  “1  am  innocent!” 

At  that  time,  Herzl  was  not  a  con¬ 
scious  Jew.  He  was  not  religious.  In 
fact,  he  had  suggested  that  all  Jews 
should  be  converted  to  Christianity,  al¬ 
though  he  himself  never  converted. 

But  Herzl  was  totally  horrified  by 
the  outbreak  of  violent  anti-Semitism 
throughout  France,  demonstrated  by 
the  spectators  at  the  degradation  cere¬ 
mony  —  all  because  one  Jew  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  traitor.  As  a  direct  result 
of  this,  Herzl  founded  the  Zionist 
movement  for  a  Jewish  state,  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  Israel  as  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Jewish  state  in  1948. 

Dreyfus  and  Herzl  never  met  per¬ 
sonally,  because  Herzl,  at  age  44,  died 
of  heart  disease  in  1904.  Today,  a  large 
picture  of  Herzl  is  on  the  front  wall  of 
Israel’s  parliament  in  Jerusalem  as  the 
creator  of  the  only  state  founded  by  a 


journalist  because  of  an  event  he  cov¬ 
ered. 

Dreyfus  lived  until  1935  and  saw  the 
first  stage  of  the  Jewish  state  —  then 
already  well  established  —  caused  by 
his  suffering  and  by  a  journalist  who 
witnessed  it. 

ASNE  bylaws 
may  change 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  proposed  a  change  in 
its  definition  of  editors  in  its  bylaws 
that  it  says  will  better  reflect  the  chang¬ 
ing  role  of  editors.  Members  will  vote 
on  the  new  wording  at  the  annual 
meeting  next  April. 

ASNE  board  members  also  approved 
a  bylaws  change  that  would  enable  re¬ 
tired  members  who  attend  a  convention 
to  vote  in  that  year’s  board  of  directors 
election. 

In  addition,  the  ASNE  board  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution  opposing  a  proposal  by 
Sen.  Robert  Byrd  (D-W.Va.)  to  require 
journalists  to  disclose  financial  informa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  get  Senate  credentials 
(E&P,  Aug.  12,  p.  9;  Aug.  26,  p.  9). 

“We  oppose  any  amendment  that 
would  take  regulation  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  standing  committees  that  accred¬ 
it  members  of  the  Senate  Press  Gal¬ 
leries,”  the  resolution  read,  in  part. 

The  board  also  announced  that  N. 
Christian  Anderson,  publisher  of  the 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Gazette  Tele' 
graph,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
ASNE,  putting  him  in  line  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  in  1999. 

Boston  Globe 
expands,  redesigns 
business  section 

BOSTON  GLOBE  IS  offering  readers 
an  expanded  and  redesigned  business 
section  with  more  news,  features  and 
columns. 

More  reporters  have  been  added  to 
cover  Boston’s  investment  climate, 
Washington’s  economic  policies,  and 
the  business  of  sports.  New  columns 
will  cover  marketing  and  advertising, 
business  travel  and  life  in  the  work¬ 
place. 

Among  the  highlights,  are  a  new 
weekly  Globe  section  called  Money 
Monday,  and  columns  and  features  such 
as  Boston  Capital,  Plugged  In,  On  the 
Road,  On  the  Job,  and  Mutual  Funds. 
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ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  (or  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Corey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  (or  free  samples. 


HUMOR 


AWARDWINNING  700  word  WEEKLY 
Samples:  Clear  Creek  Features 
Box  3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945 


WARNING:  "IN  A  NUTSHELL'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  1031 4,  (718)698-6979. 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdotes 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  1 0940; 

(914)  692-4572.  Fox  (914)  692-831 1 . 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  US 
(212)  929-1259 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


REAL  ESTATE 


THE  HOME  FRONT:  Liven  your  real 
estate  sections  with  this  residential  real 
estate  column  by  columnist  and  author 
Don  DeBat.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS 
SERVICE,  Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax: 
(212)  254-7646. 


SENIOR  TRAVEL 


GET  UP  &  GO!  A  monthly  travel  col¬ 
umn  researched  and  written  by  seniors, 
and  filled  with  senior  deals,  trips,  tips 
and  senior-friendly  destinations. 
Details:  Get  Up  and  Go!  P.O.  Box 
50400,  Reno,  NV  89513  or  (702) 
786-7419. 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
http://punchin.com  or  (21 2)  755-4363 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea- 
sorKible  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Accurate  Appraisals/Negotiations 
Comprehensive  evaluations  worldwide 
(51 6)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 

Lorry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N.Englar^  (617)  545-6175 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Flolla,  Canada  E.  (613)  525-1666 
BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professionol,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Coll  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  *  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSCXTIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
41 0  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO 
2355  Pershing  Blvd.-Suite  301 , 
Baldwin,  NY  1 1510.  New  York  (516) 
379-2797Aampa  (81 3)  786-5930. 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440 
Fox  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-231 8 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 
Gilbert,  AZ  85233 
(602)813-9344 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410 
Fox  (703)  846-8406 
RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lone 
Da 

(214)  520-7025 
Fox  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
1 08  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  3861 4 
(601 )  627-7906  Fax  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker- Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fox  (601)  289-3254 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALABAMA  well  established,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  and  associated  shopper. 
20-year-owner  financing  available.  Con¬ 
fidentiality  Agreement  required. 
$560,000.  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 
Box  1088,  Trey,  AL  36081  or  call 
(334)  566-7198 


NEW  YORK:  Boating  publication, 
$175,000.  FLORIDA:  Two  small 
weeklies,  shopper,  $750,000. 
Eteckerman  Assoc.,  (81 3)  971  -2061 . 


PRICE  REDUCED  to  $100,000  to  help 
speed  sale  of  profitable  2000-paid 
circulation  Mass,  weekly.  $160,000 
sales.  Publisher  of  22  years  to  retire  for 
health.  Call  or  write:  Broker-Appraiser  - 
Barry  French,  (508)  644-5772, 
Ashlown  Rood,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 

WORK  FOR  YOURSELF:  Newspapers  (or 
sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

You  ore  forgiven  hr  your  happiness  and 
your  successes  only  if  you  generously 
consent  to  share  them. 

Albert  Camus 


EditorfifPublisher  •  November  11, 1995 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  DAILY  Newspaper  Group.  Zone 
5.  Gross  $2.5  million,  positive  cosh 
flow.  Well  established  papers  with  TMC 
products.  Real  Estate.  Reply  to  Box 
07597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  6  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive 
weekly.  Gross  $500K+  in  '95.  Fast¬ 
growing  resort  retirement  and  industrial 
area.  Reply  to  Box  07581,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  420 
publications,  including  1 1 2  doily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

MAIIROOM 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1 668  or  (21 4)  869-2844. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fox  (770)  590-7267 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 

MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 

_ (800)  356-4886. _ 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


E6?P  Offices 


Will  be  closed  1 1/23,  1 1/24. 

The  1 1/25  issue  deadlines  are  the  following: 
Line  ads:  Friday  the  17th 
Display  Ads: 

Space  Reservations:  Wednesday  the  15th 
Materials:  Friday  the  17th 
Questions? 

Call  (212)  6754380  ext.  170 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Editor6?Publisher  •  November  11, 1995 


&  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
6-UNIT  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
GOSS  COSMO  OFFSET  WEB  PRESS 
22  3/4'  CUTOFF  W/DOUBLE  FOLDER 
CONTAQ  PRINT  MEDIA  &  GRAPHICS 
PHONE  OR  FAX  (813)  781-5550  OR 
PHONE  (800)  705-6433 

FOR  SALE 

4- 10  Unit  Harris  V-15D  w/2  JF4  com¬ 
mercial  folders, 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!! 

6-Unit  Harris  V-1 5A,  w/JF7  folder 
1976/1978 

2  3-Unit  News  King  presses 

5- Unit  Harris  V-22  w/JF4  folder 

1  Rebuilt  Community  floor  unit  1 976, 
IMMEDIATE  DEUVERYI! 

4  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder 
1  '105' Count-o-veyor 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 
aOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(913)  541-8886 
Fax  (91 3)  541 -8960 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
Its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Rmly  to  Box  071 48, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(714)  644-2661,  Fax  (714)  644-0283 

PUBUSHING  OPPORTUNITIES 

START  YOUR  OWN  Local  Magazine. 
No  start-up  costs  and  low  printing 
prices.  Free  informotion  and  great 
ideas  from  the  Small  Publishers  Co-OpI 
Call  Scott  at  (941)  922-0844. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  1996  MARKET  GUIDE  will  be 
published  soon.  Call  our  Circulation  Department,  (212)  675-4380. 

PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

GOSS  A4AGNUM,  like  new,  21',  w/4- 
high,  Enkel,  &  much  more.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  w/SC 
folder  &  u.f. 

7-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22'  cut-off, 
with  2  SSC  folders  -  1987. 

4-Unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  -  22  3/4'. 
3-Unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  grease 
lubricated. 

3- unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  with  SC 
folder,  22  3/4'. 

2-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4', 
1980. 

1- unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  SC 
folder,  1975. 

Add-on  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  - 
floor  position  or  converted  to  stacked 
position,  folders  &  upper  formers. 

4- unit  GOSS  SUBURBAN  press,  22 
3/4'. 

Three  SOLNA  D-30A  presses,  1 988-89 
vintage,  6  &  7  unit  presses  with  both 

2- t-l  and  1+1  units;  F36-A  and  BAF36 
folders,  22'  cut-off. 

I  1 988  HARRIS  VI 5D  add-on  unit. 

I I  -unit  HARRIS  VI 5D,  1 982  with  JF1 5 
&  JF25  w/u.f. 

WEB  LEADER  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

4- unit  WEB  LEADER  press  -  available 
immediately. 

6-unit  NEWS  KING  (3  stacked  sets  of 
units)  with  KJ6  folder. 

5- unit  NEWS  KING,  1 977  vintage. 
4-unit  NEWS  KING,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  NEWS  KING  units  &  fi....ars. 
2-unit  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  -  22  1  /2' 
cut-off. 

Model  300  CUSTOM-BILT  3-knife  trim¬ 
mer. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

Two  new  10-unit  TKS  presses  with  3 
half  decks,  double  3:2  folder  22  3/4'. 

6- unit  GOSS  COSMO,  1 976  -  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

3  'Vision'  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

SOVEREIGN  single  3:2  160-page 
folder  w/double  u.f.,  22  3/4'  and 
motor. 

GOSS  double  144-page  3:2  folder, 

22  3/4'  w/double  upper  formers. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050 
Fax  (913)492-6217 


PRESSES 


DIREQ  FROM  THE 
ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURER 

1 976  Solna  D22  web  press 
(3)  1+1,  (1)  2+1  perfecting  units 
22  3/4  X  36  (578mm  x  915mm) 
F22  folder  1/2, 1/4,  DP 
refurbished  1993 

1 974  Solna  C22  vreb  press 
(2)  1+1  perfecting  units 
23  9/16  X  39  (598.5mm  x  990mm) 
F22  folder  1/2, 1/4,  DP 
Butler  splicer,  Stabb  stacker 
Upgraded  Solna  lever  ink  fountains 
1993 

1 973  Solna  C22  web  press 
(6)  1+1  perfecting  units 

22  3/4  X  36  (578mm  x  915mm) 
F22  folder  1/2,  1/4,  DP 

Can  be  configured  for  heatset  or  non- 
heatset 

1 982  Solna  S96  web  sheeter 

23  9/16  cutoff  (can  be  modified  to 

other  cutoffs) 

Solna  Web  USA,  IrK. 

(800)  247-8392 
Fax  (913)  492-0170 


FOR  SALE 

Harris  N-845,  22  3/4',  7-units,  RBC-2 
Harris  N-845,  3  add-on,  22  3/4' 

Goss  Urbanite,  22  3/4',  2  units  1000, 
add-on 

Goss  Metro,  5  units,  22  3/4',  2:1  folder 
Goss  Metro,  2  units  add-on,  22  3/4' 
Goss  Suburixjn,  10  units,  2  folders,  22' 

BELL  CAMP  INC. 
(201)492-8877 
Fax  (201)  492-9777 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS  -WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 

ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817 
Fax  (770)  590-7267 


IA4MEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
VYILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George 
(800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


J.C.  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Circulation  and  Fulfillment  Systems 
Over  30  installations  since  1 984. 
Call  (91 3)  681  -8493,  Ask  (or  Joe. 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  woddwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualilv 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VERinCATlON 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40  <  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkam  (616)458-6611 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NE\MSPAPER" 

TELEMARKETING 
(800)929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING  AND 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 


CONSULTANTS 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Ronald  A.  Miller 
(800)554-3091. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  EDITORIAL  SERVICE 

Your  unpublished  material  written, 
edited  and/or  published  on  computer. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals, 
etc.,  on  disc  or  by  fax.  Fast  turnaround. 
Respond  to  Box  07578,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

M 

CONSULTANTS 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-8l)0-327-8463 

Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications. 

GreenRose  Systems  (81 3)  969-3388 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hoor  Line  P.O.  tex  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
NEWSPAPER  GUILD 
OFTHETVYIN  CITIES 

Active  local  of  800-t-  members  seeks  top 
staff  person.  Applicants  must  have 
experience  in  negotiating  labor  con¬ 
tracts,  organizing  workers,  handling 
grievances  and  arbitrations. 

Job  requirements  include  good  commu¬ 
nication  skills,  supervisory  experience, 
and  demonstrated  ability  to  work  with 
diverse  groups,  including  other  unions. 
Applicants  must  be  self-motivated  and 
able  to  handle  a  variety  of  tasks  on  any 
given  day.  They  also  must  be  able  to 
bring  people  together  and  build  con¬ 
sensus. 

Applicants  must  have  knowledge  of 
labor  law  issues  and  experience  in 
bud^  matters.  Computer  knowledge  is 
a  d^nite  plus. 

At  present,  or  at  some  point  in  their 
careers,  applicants  must  have  been  a 
member  of  The  Newspaper  Guild  or 
other  newspaper  industry  union.  Mini¬ 
mum  educational  requirement  is  a 
bachelor's  degree;  graduate  study  a 
plus. 

Salary  and  benefits  are  competitive. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  News¬ 
paper  Guild  Local  2  Search  Committee, 
922  Plymouth  Building,  12  S.  6th 
Street,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402. 
Deadline  is  Nov.  30, 1 995. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Well-established  Arizona-based  daily 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
firm  seeks  well-qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced  professional  with  proven  skills  in 
aspects  of  newspaper  management, 
accounting,  commercial  printing,  data 
processing,  and  personnel.  Applicants 
should  send  resume,  salary  requirements, 
and  references  to  Box  07590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHERS  and  AD  MANAGERS  for 
fast-growing  group  of  Pacific  Northwest 
community  newspapers.  We're  young 
enough  to  provide  excellent  growth 
opportunity  and  old  enough  to  have  pro- 
ven  our  stability.  As  we  grow, 
aggressive,  hard-working  applicants 
move  up  quickly.  We're  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  candidates  with  a  solid 
sales  background,  management  expe¬ 
rience  and  an  understanding  of  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  publishing. 
Resume  to:  Sound  Publishing,  Inc., 
7689  NE  Day  Rood,  Bainbridge  Island, 
WA98110. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  SALES/MANAGEMENT 

Central  Indiana's  premiere  group  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  has  an  opening  (or 
an  experienced  account  executive  who 
is  ready  to  take  the  next  step.  Due  to 
our  rapid  growth,  you  will  be  placed  on 
the  fast  track  to  becoming  a  sales  man¬ 
ager.  We  offer  a  base  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission,  and  an  excellent  benefits 
package. 

Send  resume  to  S.  Gause, 
Topics  Newspapers,  9615  N.  College 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46280. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER 

The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
75,000  daily  in  Southeastern  NC,  is 
seeking  an  Advertising  Manager  to 
direct  our  45  person  staff.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  well-rounded  advertising  pro¬ 
fessional  with  experience  in  classified, 
retail,  new  business  development  and 
budget  administration.  A  proven  track 
record  in  meeting  revenue  targets,  solid 
management  skills,  and  demonstrated 
leadership  in  staff  development  and 
account  relationships  is  essential.  PC 
and  ADMARC  experience  will  be 
helpful.  We  offer  a  challenging  growth 
position  in  a  progressive  family  owned 
daily  and  a  great  place  to  live  and 
work.  Send  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Ron  Watts 

Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
P.O.  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

Relocating  to  SE  Florida?  An  estab¬ 
lished  community  newspaper  needs  an 
experienced  sales  rep  with  energy  and 
ideas  who  can  sell  both  agencies  and 
'mom  and  pops'.  Send  resume  to  Box 
07582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUES 
TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19  th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

A  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  located 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Zone  5,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  results  oriented  individual  to 
direct  and  manage  its  advertising 
departments.  This  afternoon  newspaper 
has  a  circulation  of  85,000  daily  and 
1  35,000  Sunday.  The  position  of 
Advertising  Director  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  of  prior  management 
experience  in  newspaper  advertising.  A 
qualified  applicant  will  possess  the 
ability  to  communicate  with,  train,  and 
motivate  the  sales  staff,  as  well  as 
develop  sales  goals  and  ways  to  reach 
those  goals.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  a  resume,  salary  history, 
and  cover  letter  to  the  Publisher,  The 
Vindicator,  P.O.  Box  780,  Youngstown, 

OH  44501-0780. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Career  opportunity  at  an  80,000 
circulation  newspaper  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  sales  leader  in  the  classified 
management  field.  Reporting  directly  to 
the  advertising  director,  this  manager 
would  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
directing  all  operations  of  the  classified 
department  including  training,  estab¬ 
lishment  and  achievement  of  linage  and 
revenue  goals,  budget  planning  and 
departmental  expense  controls.  This 
manager  would  have  direct  supervision 
of  four  outside  sales  reps  plus  direct 
responsibility  for  all  departmental  pub¬ 
lications.  Excellent  company  benefits 
plus  compensation  package.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Lubbock  Avabnche- Journal 
P.O.  Box  491 
Lubbock,  TX  79408 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  become  on 
integral  port  of  a  progressive, 
innovative  management  team  at  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  on  the  rise. 
The  Macon  Telegraph  is  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  (75,000  daily,  105,000  Sun¬ 
day)  of  Macon,  Georgia,  historic  city  of 
the  true  South  with  growth  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  its  immediate  future.  A  great 
market  just  one  hour  south  of  Atlanta 
on  1-75  and  a  great  place  to  live. 

We  are  looking  for  o  top  performer 
with: 

*5  to  7  years  of  classified  inside  and  out¬ 
side  sales  and  management  experience 
•Mastery  of  classified  solid-set  pricing 
and  column  design 

•Strong  leadership  and  communication 
skills 

•Ability  to  analyze  competitive  situations 
and  to  implement  plans  that  get  results 
•A  bachelor's  degree  in  advertising, 
marketing  or  related  field 

If  you  are  ready  for  on  opportunity 
where  your  contribution  will  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  and  where  your  career  can 
grow,  Macon  is  the  market  for  you.  This 
position  offers  a  lucrative  salary  and 
bonus  plan.  A  comprehensive  reloca¬ 
tion  package  is  also  provided.  The 
benefits  package  includes  Medical  (In¬ 
demnity  &  HMO),  Dental,  Vision,  Life, 
Pension,  401  (k),  LTD,  sick  leave,  vaca¬ 
tion  &  more. 

Qualified  candidates  should  fax  a 
resume  immediately  to: 

Human  Resources  Director 
The  Macon  Telegraph 
(912)744-4297 

We're  ready  to  bring  the  right  person 
on  board  NOW! 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Zone  3,  6-day  newspaper,  1 4,000 
circulation,  close  to  coast,  looking  (or 
Display  Advertising  Manager. 
Qualified  applicant  must  be  able  to 
lead  Retail  and  Classified  Display  staff, 
create  new  ideas  and  promotions  as 
well  as  maintaining  existing  ones,  and 
work  closely  with  the  Advertising 
Director  to  achieve  departmental  goals. 
Applicant  must  either  have  previous 
managerial  experience  or  several  years 
successful  experience  as  a  newspaper 
advertising  representative.  Salary,  Com¬ 
mission.  Benefits.  For  consideration, 
please  forward  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  07591 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RUN  YOUR  AD 
ON  THE 
E&P 

WEBSITE 
CALL  FOR  RATES 
(212)  675-4380 

http://www.mediainfo.com/edpub 


INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Gwinnett  Doily  Post  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  markets  in 
the  country.  It  is  m^o  Atlanta's  largest 
county.  Our  paper  has  just  converted 
from  o  three  day  weekly  to  a  five  day 
per  week  publication.  We  believe  our 
success  depends  on  the  success  of  our 
classified  department.  Therefore  it  is 
imperative  that  we  hire  the  best  in  the 
business.  If  you  have  the  ability  to  hire, 
train  arxJ  nK>tivate  an  inside  Sales  Staff 
and  create  a  classified  section  that  is 
the  largest  and  most  useful  in  the 
market  then  vre  need  to  work  with  you. 
Your  earnings  potential  vdll  be  between 
$35,000  and  $40,000  per  year  with  at 
least  50%  of  your  compensotion  based 
on  revenue  results.  Fax  your  resume  to 
Melody  Bishop  at  (770)  339-5853. 


SALES  SUPERVISOR:  The  Pensacola 
News  Journal-Northwest  Florida's  pre¬ 
mier  daily  news  publication  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  63,000  daily  and  86,000  Sun- 
day-is  looking  (or  a  sales  supervisor 
who  will  oversee  six  outside  sales  exec¬ 
utives.  This  person  along  with  our 
senior  sales  supervisor,  will  report  to 
the  Sales  Director.  This  position  pro¬ 
vides  a  perfect  forum  to  showcase  skills 
intrinsic  to  the  development  of  our  sales 
staff  and  advertisers.  Both  retail  and 
classified  sales  experience  preferred, 
but  not  essential.  Top-notch 
interpersonal  skills,  creative  business 
development  initiatives  and  steady  field 
work  ambition  are  of  major 
importance.  Great  apportunity  for 
major  account  executive,  strong  terri¬ 
tory  rep  or  a  supervisor  presently  at  a 
smaller  property.  Send  current  salary 
and  requirements  to  Advertising 
Director,  Pensacola  News  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  12710,  Pensacola,  FL  32574. 
Pensacola  News  Journal  is  a  DRUG 
FREE  WORKPLACE  and  requires  testing 
(or  drugs  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
AA/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  CHANGE? 
Cybergraphic,  is  looking  (or  an  ad 
sales  professional  who  wants  to  add  a 
new  dimension  to  their  career  by  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  process  of  selling  advertising 
systems  to  newspapers.  As  a  key 
member  a(  our  sales  team,  this  person 
will  have  hod  a  minimum  of  4  years  in- 
depth  advertising  selling  experience  in 
a  newspaper.  You  will  be  challenged  to 
provide  unparalleled  service  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  prospect  requests  for  information, 
performing  analysis  of  customer  and 
prospect  needs,  providing  in-depth 
product  demonstrotion  and  pre-sales 
support  for  the  Cyber$ell  Ad  Selling 
System,  and  assisting  in  the  day  to  day 
prospect  contact  and  management  of 
the  sales  process.  Up  to  50%  travel  is 
required.  Cybergraphic,  a  world-wide 
leader  offering  newspapers  cutting 
edge  client/server  solutions,  is  offering 
a  generous  salary  base  and  incentives 
which  will  allow  you  to  maximize  your 
income  while  helping  newspapers  max¬ 
imize  their  revenue  opportunities. 

Please  mail  or  Fax  your  resume  with  a 
cover  letter  indicating  salary  history  to 
Cybergraphic  Inc.,  200  Wheeler  Rood, 
Burlington,  MA  01803.  Fox  (617)  221- 
0070;  e-mail  trombley@aol.com. 


shopper,  100  per  cent  home  delivery 
by  carrier.  Beautiful  Southwest  Utah. 
Tremerrclous  growth  area.  Minimum  10 
years  experience  in  shopper  sales  and 
management,  with  a  proven  track 
record.  You  will  be  responsible  (or  a 
staff  of  4  to  start.  Must  be  creative  chkI 
possess  solid  sales  skills.  You  must  train, 
sell,  promote,  and  understand  budget 
process.  In  return  we  offer  a  base 
salary  of  $30,000  plus  bonus  and  com¬ 
mission.  Income  potential  of  $40,000 
plus.  Company  benefits  include  paid 
vocation,  paid  sick  leave,  medical  and 
dental  insurance  and  a  401(k) 
package.  We  will  pay  to  relocate  the 
right  candidate. 

To  respond  please  send  your  resume  to: 

The  Spectrum 
Attn:  Jennie  Johns 
275  E.  St.  George  Blvd. 

St.  George,  UT  84770 

ARTDWEaOR 

ZONE  4  100,000  daily,  145,000  Sun¬ 
day  AM  paper,  is  seeking  an  Art 
Director  with  a  strong  jourrKilism  back¬ 
ground  to  help  take  our  recent  redesign 
to  the  next  level.  The  position  carries 
overall  responsibility  for  the  newspa¬ 
per's  design  and  direct  responsibility 
for  the  art  and  photo  departments. 
Strong  photographic,  graphic  and  typo¬ 
graphical  skills  are  a  necessity.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
07584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACADEMIC 

FACULTY  POSITION:  ASSISTANT  PRO¬ 
FESSOR  to  teach  in  the  Department  of 
English/Communications  at  North 
Adams  State  College.  Tenure  track  posi¬ 
tion  to  begin  September,  1996.  Indi¬ 
vidual  should  have  proficiencies  in  two 
or  more  of  the  following:  Journalism, 

fiublic  relations,  composition,  pub- 
ication  design  and  broadcasting. 
Responsible  for  oversight  of  student 
publications,  advisor  to  College  news¬ 
paper  and  other  student  publicotions. 
Experience  in  public  relations,  readi¬ 
ness  to  supervise  PR  interns  and  prepa¬ 
ration  to  oversee  this  curriculum. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with 
a  strong,  demonstrated  background  in 
journalism  and/or  composition,  who 
hove  professional  experience  as 
journalists,  experience  as  classroom 
teachers,  working  with  diverse  populo- 
tions  and  demonstrated  scholarly  prom¬ 
ise. 

To  apply,  send  letter,  vita,  with  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  references  to  North  Adams  State 
College,  Personnel  Office,  North 
Adams,  MA  01 247. 

Review  of  applications  will  commerKe  on 
December  15,  1995  and  continue  until 
position  is  filled.  Salary  and  benefits  are 
competitive  and  commensurate  with 
experience. 

North  Adams  State  College  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Women  and  minorities  ore 
encouraged  to  apply. 


POINT  PARK  COLLEGE  is  seeking  a 
new  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  &  Journalism  to  administer 
and  develop  a  diversified  and  well- 
established  program  comprised  of 
seven  full-time  faculty,  200  under¬ 
graduate  and  40  master's  students.  The 
department  is  founded  solidly  on  real- 
world  experience  and  enjoys  a  high- 
plocement  rate  for  graduates.  The  chair 
is  expected  to  teach  one  or  two  courses 
per  term.  The  faculty  position  is  tenure 
track,  open  (or  all  ranks.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Candidates 
should  have  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions: 

•Earned  doctorate  preferred,  with 
advanced  study  in  the  field  of  commu¬ 
nications  including  print  journalism, 
public  relations,  advertising,  broadcast 
media,  or  related  discipline. 

•Teaching,  administrative  and  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  higher  education 
and  experience  in  the  communications 
professions. 

A  private,  independent  institution.  Point 
Park  College  is  located  in  downtown  Pit¬ 
tsburgh  with  strong  ties  to  regional  & 
notional  media.  Point  Park's  current  FTE 
is  approximately  1600.  A  new 
cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Carnegie  Library  system  will  create 
significant  new  college  capability  in 
instruction,  research,  exchange  and 
other  advanced  applications. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  leod- 
ership  capabilities  to  advance  the 
Carnegie  partnership,  integrating 
advanced  information  technology  with 
the  journalism  &  communications  pro¬ 
fessions. 

An  equal  opportunity,  affirmotive 
action  employer.  Point  Park  encourages 
opplications  from  women  and  ethnic 
minorities.  Application,  including  letter 
of  intent,  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference,  must  be  received  by  January 
31 ,  1 996  at  the  following  address: 

Human  Resources  Office 
Box  #634 
Point  Park  College 
201  Wood  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  1 5222 

_ EEO/AA _ 

ENGLISH:  Assistant  Professor-tenure 
track  position  beginning  Fall,  1996. 
Terminal  degree  in  Journalism  or  Non¬ 
fiction;  and/or  substantial  professional 
experience  in  print  and/or  electronic 
media;  some  teaching  experience  in 
journalism  and  composition  required. 
Teach  four  courses-two  journalism,  two 
composition-per  term.  Send  letter  of 
oppfication,  vita,  transcripts,  three  let¬ 
ters  of  reference,  and  a  vrriting  sample 
to  Professor  Judith  Vollmer,  A^ng  Co- 
Chair,  Humanities  Division,  University 
of  Pittsburgh  at  Greensburg,  1 1 50  Mt. 
Pleasant  Rood,  Greensburg,  PA  15601. 
Application  Deadline;  January  3, 
1996.  AA/EOE. 


There's  no  map,  there's  no  master  plan, 
there's  just  people. 

Stingray 
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nSLr  WANTB0 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  Social  and  Behav¬ 
ioral  Sciences  of  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  invites  applications  and  nomina¬ 
tions  lor  the  Directorship  of  a  School  to 
be  formed  from  the  present  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  present  Department 
of  Communication.  The  School  will 
come  into  being  on  July  1 ,  1 996.  The 
successful  candidate  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  strong  innovative  interdisciplinary 
leadership  in  the  areas  of  research  and 
teaching  included  in  the  School.  The 
candidate  should  have  excellent 
research  and  teaching  credentials  in 
communication,  journalism,  or  both  that 
would  support  appointment  as  a  full  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  School.  Administrative 
experience  is  desirable.  A  Ph.D.  in 
communication,  journalism,  or  a  related 
discipline  is  required. 

The  mission  of  the  School  is  to  achieve 
national  and  international  distinction  in 
scholarship,  education,  and  service  in 
human  communication,  including  the 
mass  media.  The  School  will  advance 
communication  scholarship,  broadly 
defined,  in  ways  consistent  with  a  focus 
on  social  science,  and  with  the 
humanities,  natural  science,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  of  the  College  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  The 
School  will  engage  in  innovative, 
excellent  liberal  arts  and  professional 
education.  The  School  will  serve  its 
scholarly,  professional,  and  public  con¬ 
stituencies  by  helping  to  improve  the 
understanding  and  practice  of  human 
communication.  The  School  will  offer 
B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  a 
variety  of  communication  and  journal¬ 
ism  specialties. 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  among  the 
nation's  premier  research  universities, 
with  a  student  population  of  about 
55,000  and  about  3,000  Faculty.  As 
Ohio's  land  grant  institution,  Ohio  State 
offers  about  1 1 ,700  courses  in  1 9  col¬ 
leges.  An  eminent  faculty,  nationally 
recognized  academic  programs,  and 
extensive  focilities  contribute  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity's  world-class  reputation.  Located 
in  metropolitan  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
University  offers  exceptional  research, 
teaching,  and  service  opportunities. 

Salary  depends  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Applicants  should  submit  a 
current  curriculum  vitae,  the  names, 
addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  four 
references,  and  a  statement  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  goals  to  Jan  Weisenberger, 
Search  Committee  Choir,  Office  of  the 
Dean,  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
1010  Derby  Hall,  154  North  Oval 
Moll,  Columbus,  OH  43210.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  on  January  15, 
1996  and  will  continue  until  the 
appointment  has  been  nxxfe. 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Qualified  women,  minorities, 
Vietnam-era  Veterans,  disabled 
veterans,  and  the  disabled  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  seeks  outstand¬ 
ing  candidates  for  its  Master  of  Science 
degree  program  in  media  manage¬ 
ment.  Course  work  emphasizes  com¬ 
munication  theory  and  research  in 
journalism,  with  opportunity  lor  empha¬ 
sis  in  visual  communications.  B.S. 
degree  and  Graduate  Record  Examina¬ 
tion  required.  Program  requires  1  -2 
years  of  study,  plus  project  or  thesis. 
Teaching  assistantships  possible  in 
graphics  or  photojournalism.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  fall  1 996  due  March  1 .  Send 
applications  to  James  Crook,  University 
of  Tennessee,  330  Communications 
Building.  Knoxville.  TN  37996-0330. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  2  Daily/Weekly  10,000-t-  seeks 
energetic,  hands-on  Manager.  Mid  to 
high  $20's  plus  great  benefits.  Box 
0/245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUIATION/MARKETING 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  for 
supervision  &  direction  of  district  man¬ 
ager  employees.  Emphasis  on  excep¬ 
tional  service  to  the  advance  paid  sub¬ 
scriber  and  carrier  retention.  Requires 
successful  experience  with  strong  skills 
in  follow  up  and  follow  through  to  suc¬ 
cessful  completion.  Ability  to  show 
managers  &  carriers  'how  to.'  To  give 
continuity  in  leadership  and  supervision. 
To  invoh^  them  and  their  ideas  to  attain 
exceptional  customer  service  and 
development  of  adult  motor  route  car¬ 
riers.  Florida  daily  in  growth  market. 
Opportunities  for  advancement.  Salary 
and  performance  bonus  potential 
$30-$35K.  Benefits  package  and 
401  (k).  Personable  and  decisive  candi¬ 
dates  apply  to  Box  07598,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

INDEPENDENT  door-to-door  solicita¬ 
tion  company  wanted  for  mid-sized 
Great  Lakes  market.  Healthy  market  has 
large  student  population  and  approx. 
20,000  apartment  households  needing 
your  attention.  Send  your  contact  name 
and  phone  number  to  Box  07585, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION/MARKETING 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity  for  career  minded 
individual.  Rapidly  expanding  and 
highly  successful  group  of  weeklies  is 
seeking  an  experienced  circulator  to 
join  our  dynamic  team.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  in  both  hand  and  mail 
delivery  systems.  Salary  $26K  with  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Box  07504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  HAGERSTOWN  HERALD-MAIL,  a 
40,000  circulation  AM/PM  daily  in 
scenic  Western  Maryland,  seeks  a 
circulation  systems  manager,  also 
responsible  for  administering  telecom 
system,  keeping  ABC  records  and  other 
technical  duties.  Excellent  salary/ 
benefits  package,  including  401  (k) 
plan.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel  Department,  Herald- 
Mail  Co.,  P.O.  Box  439,  Hagerstown, 
MD  21741 

EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITORS 

New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  Fill  immediate  openings  at  our 
award-winning  weekly  newspapers  in 
Phoenix,  Miami  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires 
fine  writing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit 
reviews,  news  and  feature  material. 
(Phoenix  applicants  need  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  the  arts;  Houston  applicants 
should  be  news-oriented.)  We  want 
editors  who  can  craft  a  compelling  nar¬ 
rative,  work  well  with  writers  and  help 
us  maintain  the  high  quality  of  our  pub¬ 
lications. 

Qualified  applicants  will  hove  at  least 
two  years  of  post-college  editing  expe¬ 
rience;  those  with  liberal  arts  back¬ 
grounds  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
SACRAMENTO  NEWS  &  REVIEW 
Award  winning  90,000  circulation 
alternative  weekly  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia's  capital  city  is  searching  For  an 
associate  editor  with  investigative 
reporting  skills.  Must  be  qualiried  to 
undertake  investigative  projects  and 
help  lead  a  small  team  of  young 
reporters  and  freelance  writers  in  cover¬ 
ing  local/statewide  news.  Excellent 
clips  and  at  least  five  years  experience 
as  a  reporter  and/or  editor  required. 
Experience  in  alternatives  a  PLUS.  Send 
resume  and  clips  ASAP  to  Melinda 
Welsh,  1015  20th  Street,  Sacramento, 
CA  9581 4,  by  November  22. 

AWARD-WINNING  six-day  PM  news- 
paper  seeks  general  assignment 
reporter.  Entry-level  position.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Banner-Graphic, 
Steve  Fields,  P.O.  Box  509,  Greencas- 
tle,  IN  46135. 
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ART  DIREaOR 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (205,000ni, 
355,0005)  seeks  energetic  art  director 
to  manage  staff  of  artists  and 
designers.  Applicants  should  be  sea- 
sonM  visual  journalists  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  art/design  experiecKe.  Macin¬ 
tosh,  QuarkXPress,  Freehand  and 
Photoshop  skills  required.  Must  be 
expert  in  translating  information  into  vis¬ 
ual  form  that  is  easily  grasped  and 
engages  readers.  Position  reports  to 
Graphics/Photo  Editor.  The  Enquirer  is 
a  Gannett  newspaper  with  a  growing 
circulation  in  a  prosperous,  attractive 
city  that  is  the  cultural,  financial,  sports, 
entertainment  hub  for  a  three-state 
area.  The  Enquirer  values  diversity  and 
especially  encourages  those  who  share 
our  vision  to  apply.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  pay  history  and  work  samples 
to  Lawrence  K.  Beaupre,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editor,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


Hi  wM  3  riiyr  ■MTiT«niu>i  iIWj  ■  W: 


CITY  EDITOR 

Wyoming's  fastest  growirra  daily  news¬ 
paper,  nestled  between  the  Black  Hills 
and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  is  looking 
for  a  skilled  newsroom  manager  to 
keep  us  on  the  cutting  edge.  Design 
and  desk  experience  preferred,  but 
senior  reporters  shouldn't  shy  away. 
Our  award-winning  staff  is  small  but 
tough  at  7,000-circulation  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Ron  Franscell,  The  News- 
Record,  P.O.  Box  3006,  Gillette,  WY 
82717.  (307)  682-9306. 


COMMUNITY  MINDED  EDITOR 
Needed  for  6500  AM  daily  in  NE 
Arkansas.  If  you  want  to  work  for  a 
respected  newspaper,  a  great  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  great  staff,  on  great 
equipment,  with  great  professional  and 
financial  opportunity,  send  your  resume 
to  David  Mosesso,  PDF,  P.O.  Box  38, 
Paragould,  AR  72451  -0038. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  If  you  are  fast,  very 
accurate,  able  to  handle  pressure, 
already  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and 
have  serious  desk  experience.  City 
News  Service  of  Los  Angeles  may  be 
interested  in  you.  FAX  your  resume  to 
(213)465-3635. 


COPY  EDITOR,  The  Albany  Herald,  a 
35,000  AM  daily  in  the  heart  of 
Southwest  Georgia,  seeks  an  entry-level 
to  journeyman  copy  editor  for  our  12- 
person  nevvs  desk.  Our  editors  focus  on 
words,  but  we  also  cross-train  heavily 
in  page  design  and  QuarkXPress,  and 
we  manage  to  have  a  pretty  good  time 
in  a  pressure-filled  environment.  Send 
resume  and  editing  samples  to  Steve 
Masters,  copy  chief.  The  Albany 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  48,  Albany,  GA 
31702. 


DEPUTY  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Press-Enterprise  in  Riverside,  CA 
seeks  skilled,  experienced  assignment 
editor  to  help  direct  local  news  staff  of 
80-plus.  Our  aggressive  approach  to 
zoning  and  local  news  keeps  us  grow¬ 
ing  over  170,000  circulation  in  com¬ 
petitive  market  60  miles  east  of  L.A. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  cover  letter 
explaining  your  current  role  to  Norm 
Bell,  metro  editor,  3512  14th  Street, 
Riverside,  CA  92501 . 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  Weekly  News- 
paper.  Writing,  layout,  editing  and 
photography  skill  experience  required. 
Excellmt  opportunity  to  join  a  growing 
newspaper  company.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  07592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  needed  for  Point,  the 
leading  online  guide  to  the  World 
Wide  "Web.  (http://www.pointcom. 
com)  Lead  and  nurture  team  of  crack 
writers;  edit  copy;  develop  new  content; 
design  and  oversee  daily  publication  of 
home  page;  drive  fast-growing 
international  service  into  the  future. 
Internet  knowledge  important,  yet  less  vital 
than  talent,  vision,  and  deep  publishing 
experience.  Must  relocate  ta  New  York 
City.  Letter  and  work  history  to:  Chris 
Kitze,  president,  c/o  Imac- 
veanQlelefxxl.com . 


EDITOR/REPORTER.  Major  interna¬ 
tional  news  agency  seeks  experienced 
journalist  (or  its  Washingtan  desk.  Solid 
knowledge  of  French  and  Spanish 
required.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
AFP,  1015  15th  Street  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20005  or  call  Peter  Mockler  at 
(202)414-0540. 


FEATURE  WRITER:  We  want  an  award¬ 
winning  newspaper  feature  writer  who 
goes  beyond  the  obvious  and  knows 
that  reporting  is  on  essential  part  of 
feature  writing.  We  want  someone  with 
a  lively,  energetic  and  literary  writing 
style  who  will  make  even  the  most 
innocuous  story  interesting.  We  cover 
entertainment,  social,  religious  and 
family  issues.  If  your  feature  writing  has 
depth,  we  want  ta  hear  from  you. 

Send  resume,  clips:  Claire  LaFleur, 
Waterbury  Republican-American,  389 
Meadow  St.,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


EDtTORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Observer-Dispatch  in  Utica,  NY  is 
seeking  a  creative  and  energetic 
graphic  artist.  Responsibilities  include 
the  production  of  deadline  charts,  maps 
and  info-graphics,  as  well  as  lorM-term 
design  and  graphic  projects,  ^rong 
knowledge  of  Macintosh,  Freehand, 
Illustrator  and  QuarkXPress  is  a  must. 
We're  a  52,000-circulatian  Gannett 
daily  located  in  central  New  York,  near 
the  picturesque  Adirondacks.  If 
interested,  send  six  samples,  a  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  ta  Rick  Jensen,  editor, 
Observer-Dispatch,  221  Oriskany 
Plaza,  Utica,  NY  13501.  We  value 
diversity. 


EDITORIAL 


EDTTORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


EDITOR 

WEEKLY  BUSINESS  &  LEGAL-FLORIDA 
Publisher  seeks  experienced  editor  (or 
weekly  business  nevrspaper  focusing  on 
real  estate,  low  and  technology.  Editor 
will  be  responsible  for  managing  staff, 
editing  copy,  writing  columns,  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  on-line  product  (url:http:// 
www.review.net).  Must  be  hard¬ 
working  and  committed  to  editorial 
excellence.  Send  resume  to:  Kenneth 
Karpay  (Editorial  Consultant),  Public 
Strategies,  Inc.,  204  Oakdale  Road, 
Baltimore,  MD  21210  (or  by  e-mail: 
kdk5779Qaol.com). 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 
The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
75,000-circulation  daily  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina,  is  looking  (or  an  edu¬ 
cation  reporter  who  can  cover  the 
issues  with  an  emphasis  on  people. 
Send  resume,  references  and  clips  to 
John  Holmes,  personnel  director,  P.O. 
Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 

ENTRY  LEVEL-reporter  for  20,000 
circulation  daily  in  Washington  D.C. 
metro  area.  National  newspaper 
group.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
references  to  William  Doolittle,  editor, 
ihe  Journal,  Box  807,  207  W.  King  St., 
Martinsburg,  WV  25401 . 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
tree  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


Entry-level  POLICE/COURT  REPORTER 
(or  13,000-circulation  southern  Indiana 
daily.  Job  includes  gathering  court 
records  and  some  general  assignment 
reporting.  Send  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
daytime  phone  numbers  of  your  three 
most  recent  editors/supervisors/ 
teachers  to:  Fred  Smith,  city  editor.  The 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  31,  Jasper,  IN 
47547-0031. 


Newsroom  positions 

Due  to  the  strike  of  union  journalists  at 
The  Detroit  News,  we  are  taking  applications 
for  the  following  newsroom  positions: 

FeaturOS  reporters:  Our  Features  Department  writers  r^- 
ularly  win  awards  in  national  competitions  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  strong  reader  loyalty.  If  you  want  to  join  this  team 
and  have  clips  that  will  knock  our  socks  off,  give  us  a  call. 
We’re  looking  for  writers  who  can  handle  both  in-depth 
stories  and  quick  hits  off  the  news.  We  need  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters  as  well  as  writers  with  experience  on  the 
following  heats; 

Health.  We  want  a  reporter  who  cares  passionately  about 
providing  our  readers  with  health,  medical  and  fimess  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  improve  (perhaps  even  save)  lives. 

Rxrd  writer:  We  take  food  seriously,  and  if  you  saw  our 
waistlines,  you’d  believe  it.  We  want  a  writer  \^dio  relishes 
the  food  beat,  as  we  do  —  all  of  it,  from  recipes  and  reviews 
to  news  and  nutrition,  from  casseroles  and  consumer  test¬ 
ing  to  MFK  Fisher  and  Pierre  Franey. 

Tlwater  critic  We  have  an  opening  for  a  knowledgeable 
writer  on  local  and  national  theater.  We  ate  seeking  a  crit¬ 
ic  who  knows  the  stage  thoroughly,  but  doesn’t  take  it  too 
seriously. 

fbp  mitsic  critic  The  music  beat  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
And  we  want  a  writer  who  will  cover  it  in  all  its  many 
guises:  from  pop  to  punk,  rap  to  rhythm  and  blues.  This 
individual  should  be  versatile,  able  to  produce  thou^tfiil 
criticism  and  next-day  news. 

Classical  music  critic  Take  the  description  above  and  apply 
it  to  the  classical  music  field  and  you  have  the  candidate 
we  need. 

Books  critic  We  want  a  critic  who  will  breathe  energy  and 
passion  back  into  our  Books  coverage  —  who  loves  to  read 
and  write  about  it. 


Send  resumes  and  dips  to  Sue  Burzynsld, 
Assistant  Managing  E!ditor,  The  Detroit  News, 
615  W.  Lafayette,  Detroit,  Mi.  48226. 

The  Detroit  News 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

FREELANCE  BUSINESS  REPORTING 
Looking  (or  free-lancers  for  Crain  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  business  newspaper  cov¬ 
ering  the  solid  waste  industry.  Cor¬ 
respondents  will  track  local  and  state 
news  involving  public/private  sector 
waste  management  issues,  including 
garbage  hounng  and  landfill  contracts, 
recycling  and  other  matters.  Oualifica- 
tions:  Daily  newspaper  or  business 
news  reporting  experience  preferred. 
Ability  to  transmit  stories  electronically 
preferred.  Must  be  able  to  turn  around 
clean,  complete  copy  quickly  for  our 
publication,  which  currently  is  biweekly 
and  will  go  weekly  January  1 .  Please 
send  clips  and  resume  to:  AJIan  Gedot, 
editor.  Waste  News,  1725  Merriman 
Road  #300,  Akron,  OH  4431 3. 

EOE/M/F/D/V 

HEALTH  WRITERS 

Reody  to  escape  the  newspaper  grind? 
The  Health  Books  division  of  Rodale 
Press  continues  to  grow,  and  we  hove 
immediate  openings  (or  writers  with 
experience  in  health,  fitness  and  self- 
help.  Join  the  team  that  produced  THE 
DOCTORS  BOOK  OF  HOME 
REMEDIES,  NEW  CHOICES  IN  NATU¬ 
RAL  HEALING,  AGE  ERASERS  FOR 
WOMEN  and  other  best-selling  books, 
and  work  closely  with  editors  and 
writers  at  MEN'S  HEALTH,  PRE¬ 
VENTION,  RUNNER'S  WORLD  and 
BICYCLING  magazines. 

The  ideal  candidate  would  have  a 
clear,  effective  writing  voice,  have 
strong  researching  capabilities,  be  able 
to  make  deadlines,  keep  up  with  trends 
in  health,  and  have  creative  ideas  (or 
ways  to  approach  and  present  health 
issues.  Writing  test  required.  Salary  is 
competitive.  Rodale  is  situated  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  60  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It 
offers  a  creative,  healthy  working 
environment  and  excellent  benefits, 
including  on-site  fitness  and  day-care 
centers  and  superior  health  and  retire¬ 
ment  benefits.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume,  samples  of  published  work  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 

Emmaus,  PA  1 8098 
(610)  967-9209 

_ EOE _ 

IF  YOU  ARE  a  talented  and  experi- 
efKed  reporter  or  copy  editor,  or  both, 
we  could  have  an  immediate  opening 
for  you.  You  also  have  to  be  prod¬ 
uctive,  accurate  and  hard-working.  In 
return,  you'll  work  in  the  heart  of  Cajun 
Country  on  The  Daily  Iberian,  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Press  Association's  Newspaper  of 
the  Year  |AA  Daily  Division)  (or  the 
second  straight  year.  A  1 5,000  daily 
(Mon-Fri.  PM,  Sot- Sun  AM),  we  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to  Ted 
Truby,  editor.  The  Daily  Iberian,  P.O. 
Bax  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562.  Call 
(31 8)  365-6773  after  1 1 :00  a.m.  CST. 


_ EDITOmAL _ 

LAYOUT/COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  an  experienced  layout/copy 
editor  with  excellent  news  judgment,  the 
ability  to  design  creative  and 
informative  pages  and  an  ability  to 
work  deftly  with  content.  This  individual 
should  have  strong  layout  skills  as  well 
as  editing-skills.  We  are  a  paginated 
newspaper;  proficiency  in  QuancXPress 
is  preferred.  Applicants  should  be 
versatile  with  interest  in  news  and 
features. 

The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  DE,  is  a 
Gannett  newspaper  (1 25,000  AM  daily) 
located  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  The  News  Journal  values  the 
benefits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace  and 
is  committed  to  Equal  Opportunity 
Empbyment. 

Send  resume  and  samples  to  Executive 
News  Editor  Dave  Hale,  P.O.  Box  1 5505, 
Wilmington,  DE  1 9850. 


UFE'SABEACH 
AT  THE  DAILY  WHALE 
Assignment  editor  with  ability  to  lead, 
organize  and  report  needed  for  com¬ 
munity-oriented  daily  on  Delaware 
coast.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
requirements  to  Andrew  West,  editor. 
Daily  Whale,  P.O.  Box  37,  Lewes,  DE 
19958. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

LOOKING  FOR  A  CAREER  CHANGE? 

We  are  looking  (or  several  people  with 
editorial,  advertising  or  circulation 
experience  to  install  and  train 
customers  on  our  Mac-based  publishing 
systems.  This  is  a  fast-paced  entry  level 
position  with  a  fun,  growing  software 
vendor.  If  you  have  a  newspaper  bock- 
graund,  an  optitude  for  Macintosh 
software/hardware  and  you'd  like  to 
travel  for  a  living,  we  want  to  hear  from 
you.  Also  looking  for  an  in-house 
phone  support  person  with  circulation 
experience  (or  our  customer  service 
department.  We  are  willing  to  train  the 
right  candidate. 

Baseview  offers  excellent  benefits, 
including  medical,  401  (k),  paid  vaca¬ 
tions  and  holidays.  Please  send  a 
resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Baseview  Products 
P.O.  Box  11 98 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48 1 06 
Attn:  l&T  Manager 
or  e-mail  resumes  to: 
training@baseview.com 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ready  (or  a  new  challenge  in  a  tough, 
competitive  market?  Strong  leadership, 
teaching,  news  development  skills 
required.  Need  minimum  five  years 
managerial  experience.  Send  resume, 
references  to:  Ev  Landers,  executive 
editor,  Courier-Post,  P.O.  Box  5300, 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Central  Penn 
Business  Journal,  an  award-winning 
weekly.  Candidate  must  have  strong 
news  reporting  and/or  editing  skills, 
excellent  writing  skills  and  ability  ta 
guide  four  enterprising  reporters.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  ta  Editar 
Beth  Mollard,  409  S.  Second  St.,  3-D, 

Harrisburg,  PA  17104. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Award-winning 
weekly  publication  nestled  in  the  Black 
Hills  seeks  hands  on  community 
journalist  to  oversee  all  operations.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  be  enthusiastic, 
articulate,  and  aggressive.  He/She 
must  be  able  to  inspire  and  lead  staff. 
All  around  background  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography,  layout,  design,  and 
advertising  is  essential.  The  position 
offers  salary  plus  profit-sharing.  The  com¬ 
munity  offers  beautiful  scenery  and 
wildlife;  outdoor  sports  such  as  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  or  biking;  a  solid  public 
school  system;  fully  equipped  medical 
facility;  and  a  safe,  friendly  and 
wholesome  environment  to  live  and 
raise  children.  Reply  to  Box  07588, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  daily  in 
Aspen,  CO.  A  hands-on  position  involv¬ 
ing  writing  and  reporting  at  aggressive 
paper.  Fun  job,  long  term,  great  vievirs. 
(415)  777-3356,  mornings,  PST. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Coming,  NY 

Talented  staff  on  16,000  7-day  AM  in 
exceptional  community  needs  hands-on 
leader  who  can  elevate  aggressive  local 
news  report  by  being  quality-possessed 
and  deadline-driven.  Requirements: 
superior  writing,  reporting,  editing, 
organization  and  communication  skills; 
QuarkXPress  literate.  Detailed  letter, 
resume,  sabry  history  to:  Publisher,  The 
Leader,  34  W.  Pulteney  St.,  Corning, 

NY  14830. _ 

METRO  EDITOR 

Creative,  resourceful,  erudite,  dynamic, 
goal-oriented,  relentless,  and  focused. 
We  need  a  metro  editor  defined  by 
these  words,  who  understands  the 
power  of  a  newsroom  where  editors 
work  for  reporters,  a  warrior  fired  by 
competition.  Ready  to  soar?  Persuade 
us.  Zone  1  applicants  preferred.  $35K 
salary.  Box  07595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(602)  933-4345  $39-4  Issues 

NEWS  LAYOUT 

Our  newsdesk  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
we  are  looking  for  two  experienced 
editors  to  join  us.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  extensive  layout  experi¬ 
ence  and  at  least  four  years  of  daily 
newspaper  background.  If  you  are 
ready  to  join  a  paper  known  for  its 
design  and  top  night  editing,  write  to 
Jim  Clark,  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  633 
N.  Orange  Ave.,  Orlando,  FL  32801 . 

Halfihe  unhappiness  in  the  world  is  due 
to  the  failure  af  plans  which  were  never 
reasonable,  and  often  impossible. 

Edgar  Watson  Howe 


CHIEF  NEWS/PRESENTATION  EDITOR 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  is  looking  for  an  editing 
and  packaging  professional  to  help  bring  our  270,000  circulation 
daily  to  the  next  level.  We're  a  bold,  aggressive  paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica's  most  unique  city. 

The  Chief  News/Presentation  Editor  is  a  senior  newsroom  posi¬ 
tion  that  requires  a  breadth  of  skills.  You  must  be  adept  at  manag¬ 
ing  people  and  a  variety  of  sections,  from  the  news  and  design 
desk  to  the  copy  desk  and  nightside  photo  and  graphics  depart¬ 
ments.  You  must  be  adept  at  juggling  the  demands  of  the  daily 
paper  while  planning  for  the  next  few  editions.  You  must  have  an 
innate  sense  of  when  to  play  it  safe  and  when  to  throw  away  the 
rule  book.  And,  because  we  produce  six  zoned  A-1  fronts  nightly, 
12  color  fronts  and  scores  of  zoned  pages  each  night  on  tight 
deadlines,  you  must  have  a  cool  head  and  knowledge  of  prod¬ 
uction  and  printing. 

Are  you  a  manning  editor  of  a  smaller  newspaper  who  wants 
the  challenge  of  a  major  metro?  Are  you  a  solid  news  editor  with 
copy  desk  experience  who  has  grown  to  love  graphics  and  design? 
Are  you  a  design,  graphics  or  presentation  editor  who  has  talent 
for  news  editing?  We  are  willing  to  take  a  risk  with  the  right 
candidate.  Send  a  resume  and  samples  of  editing  or  design  work 
to  Dan  Shea,  executive  news  editor.  The  Times-Picayune,  3800 
Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  E-mail  questions  at 
djshea@aol.com.  Or  phone,  (504)  826-3391. 

THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  REPORTER/EDITOR 
Lan$ing-based  publication  is  seeking  to 
expand  its  news  operation  and  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  low  relatM  issues.  Qindidates 
must  have  professional  newspaper 
experience.  Previous  work  covering  low 
and  legal  issues  vrould  be  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  two  writing  samples  to: 
Publisher,  P.O.  Box  15124,  Lansing,  Ml 
48933. 


NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  7-day  per 
week  morning  newspaper  has 
immediate  opening  for  features  writer/ 
editor.  Should  be  skilled  in  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Box 
07587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONUNE  CONTENT  PRODUCER 
Are  you  an  editor  or  reporter  with 
imagination,  writing  ability,  knowledge 
of  graphics  and  computers?  If  so,  we 
need  you  to  develop  Fayetteville 
Online,  the  new  Internet  service  of  the 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a  75,000- 
circulation  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina.  Computer-programming  skills 
a  plus.  Send  clips,  resume,  references 
and  a  note  about  your  'new  media' 
vision  to  John  Holmes,  personnel 
director,  P.O.  Box  849,  Foy^ville,  NC 
28302. 


PAGINATOR  sought  by  Kokomo  (IN) 
Tribune.  QuarkXPress  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Copy  editing  skills  required. 
Send  resume  to:  News  Editor,  Kokomo 
Tribune,  300  N  Union  St.,  Kokomo,  IN 
46904. 


POP  MUSIC  REPORTER  for  the  Mid- 
South's  premier  newspaper.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  prolific, 
possess  solid  news  judgment  and 
significant  knowledge  or  the  field  (5-10 
years  experience),  particularly  the  his¬ 
tory  and  current  trends  in  blues  and 
rock  and  roll.  Top  priority  is  hard  news, 
followed  by  features,  profiles  and  some 
reviewing.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Leanne  Kleinmann,  AME 
Features,  The  Commercial  Appeal,  495 
Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  TN  38103. 


PUBUCATIONS  DIREaOR 
National  newspaper  editors  group 
located  in  Washington  suburbs  seeks 
experienced  editor/layout  pro/desktop 
publisher  to  produce  magazine,  newslet¬ 
ter  and  reports  that  capture  editors' 
attention,  cnallenge  their  thinking,  and 
provide  useful  ideas.  Requires  minimum 
of  5  years  newspaper  experience  and 
knowledge  of  desktop  publishing.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement, 
marked  CONFIDENTIAL,  to  P.O.  Box 
4090,  Reston,  VA  22090-1700. 
PULITZER  PRIZE-winning  Virgin  Island 
Daily  News  (circ.  16,400,  paginated 
AM  Gannett  paper)  has  several  post- 
Hurricane  Marilyn  openings  for  experi¬ 
enced  adventuresome  journalists  who 
want  ta  make  a  difference  in  a 
delightful,  diverse,  but  temporarily  bat¬ 
tered  cammunity.  Openings  include 
sports  editor,  projects/training  editor 
and  investigohve  reporter.  V.l.  or  Carib¬ 
bean  ties  a  big  plus.  Serxi  resume,  clips 
and  references  to  Penny  Feuerzeig, 
executive  editor.  The  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  9547,  St.  Thomas,  VI  00801 . 


EDITORIAL 


NET-SAWY  VYRITERS  needed  lor  Point, 
the  leading  online  guide  to  the  World 
Wide  Web.  (http://www. point 
com.com)  Write  Web  reviews  with 
accuracy  and  wit.  Must  mix 
freewheeling  genius  with  utter  deperfd- 
ability.  Three  years  professional 
writing  experience  required.  Classic 
ground-floor  opportunity.  Resume  and 
samples  to:  F^n  Holznogel,  editor,  c/o 

lmocveonOtelW)ort.com. _ 

REPORTER 

The  TIMES  HERALD  in  Port  Huron,  Ml, 
an  award-winning  Gannett  newspaper, 
requires  an  experierKed  journalist  who 
reports  aggressively  and  writes 
gracefully.  Database  reporting  skills  a 
pus.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefit  package.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to:  Judith  McLean,  Times 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  5009,  Port  Huron,  Ml 
48061  -5009  by  November  24, 1 W5. 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas.  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 
owords. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
(between  mogazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  m-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  serious,  issue-oriented 
news  writers  in  Denver,  Houston  and 
San  Froncisco.  We  also  need  another 
Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news  or 
feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective  and 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well -developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 

SPORTS  LAYOUT 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  is  looking  for  an 
experierKed  layout  editor  to  dmign  it's 
nationally  recognized  sports  section. 
The  person  we  are  looking  for  will  hove 
a  minimum  of  four  years  of  daily  layout 
experience  and  the  ability  to  come  up 
with  creative  layouts  in  a  community 
that  loves  sports.  Interested?  Write  to 
Jim  Clark,  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  633 
N.  Orange  Ave.,  Orkmclo,  FL  32801 . 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

The  Observer-Dispatch,  Utica,  NY  is 
seeking  a  computer-literate  leader  to 
manage  newsroom  computer  issues, 
including  our  Sll  system.  Macintoshes, 
Internet  use,  computer-assisted  report¬ 
ing  and  training  of  staffers.  Previous 
newsroom  management  and  conputer- 
assisted  reporting  experiefKe  preferred. 
We're  a  52,000-circulation  Gannett 
daily  in  central  New  York,  neor  the 
Adirondocks.  Send  work  samples, 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Rick  Jensen, 
editor,  Observer-Dispatch,  221 
Oriskany  Plaza,  Utica,  NY  13501.  We 
value  diversity. 


TELEVISION  CRITIC 

The  San  FratKisco  Examiner  is  seeking 
a  TV  critic.  The  job  requires  critic  to 
review  broadcast  network  and  cable 
programming,  review  local  pro¬ 
gramming,  be  prepared  to  react  to 
developments  in  the  news,  write  essays 
on  TV  trends,  cover  local  and  national 
TV  industry  developments,  write  daily 
TV  highlights,  and  write  TV-related 
fe^res  and  interviews. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  and  resume  to: 

Heidi  Benson 
Style  Editor 

San  FrorKisco  Examiner 
P.O.  Box  7260 
San  FraiKisco,  CA  941 20 

The  Examiner  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

WANTED: 

JOURNAUSTS 
WHO  MEAN 
BUSINESS 

If  you  are  a  newspaper  reporter,  mag¬ 
azine  staffer  or  successful  free-lance 
writer  who  would  like  to  make  a  career 
transition  into  public  relations,  read 
on... 

RTA,  one  of  the  Boston  area's  fastest  - 
growing  public  relations  agencies,  spe¬ 
cializes  in  building  media  and  investor 
relationships  for  Dig  and  small  com¬ 
panies,  both  public  and  private,  in  the 
biotechnology,  medical  device, 
pharmaceutical,  health  care,  software 
and  advanced  materials  industries. 

RTA  is  looking  to  hire  top-shelf  writing 
talent  who  also  can: 

•Develop  and  implement  strategic  com¬ 
munications  plans  that  include  'Wall 
StreeT  and  "The  Media'  as  primary  target 
audiefKes 

•Interface  effectively  with  client  CEOs 
•Manage  five  client  accounts  across 
diverse  industries 

•Work  in  a  Macintosh  computing 
environment 

If  you  wont  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
with  a  'little'  ogerKy  that's  getting  bigger 
fast,  send  your  resume  today,  along 
with  salary  requirement. 

Absolutely  no  phone  calls,  please! 

Ron  Trahan  Associates 
Public  Relations  Counsel 
One  Apple  Hill,  Suite  3 1 6 
Natick,  MA  01 760 


EDITORIAL 


THE  CORVALLIS  GAZEHE-TIMES  is 
seeking  an  online  copy  editor,  online 
graphics  editor  and  an  online  market¬ 
ing  representative  to  help  create  an 
exciting  online  service.  Journalism  and 
online  development  experience 
required.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
stating  the  position  for  which  you  are 
opplying  and  detailing  your  experi¬ 
ence,  to  Lisa  Yohnke,  human  resource 
administrator,  Corvallis  Gazette-Times, 
P.O.  Box  368,  Corvallis,  OR  97339. 
Deadline:  1 1/20/95.  EOE _ 

THE  TENNESSEAN  in  Nashville  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  writer  to  cover 
the  dynamic,  diversified  economy  of 
Music  City  USA.  The  area  is  corporate 
headquarters  for  numerous  industry 
leaders,  including  Columbia/HCA, 
Gaylord  Entertainment,  Saturn  Corp. 
and  Nissan  USA.  Nashville  is  also 
home  to  10  colleges  and  universities, 
including  Vanderbilt  University.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  at  least  nve  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  and  a 
desire  to  work  with  seasoned  business 
reporters  on  hard-hitting  articles  and 
projects.  Knowledge  of  entertainment 
industry  -  music,  film,  tourism  -  is 
helpful.  Send  work  samples,  resume, 
salary  history  and  expectations,  with  a 
cover  letter  outlining  your  vision  of  what 
makes  a  good  business  section  to 
Catherine  Moyhew,  assistant  managing 
editor/News,  The  Tennessean,  1100 
Broadwoy,  Nashville,  TN  37203. _ 

WRITER/EDITOR 

Publisher  of  World's  most  widely  read 
Astrological  Publication  seeks  highly 
motivated,  talented,  full-time  Writer- 
Editor  for  its  Monthly  Publication,  a  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine.  Must  be  a  positive 
thinker  and  “Wordsmith'  who  con  write, 
re-write  and  polish  information-packed 
copy.  The  genius  we  are  lookira  (or  will 
be  groomed  (or  our  Editor-in-Chief  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  westside  Los  Angeles 
Office  with  great  people.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities,  plus  excellent  benefits  and 
potential  profit-sharing.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples,  particularly  any 
short  articles  or  stories,  to:  Intemdtional 
Publisher,  Box  A,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 

90213. _ 

EAAPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898- 

9778  Ext.  R-51 89  for  detoils. _ 

$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings. 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEwS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 

NEWS  makes  the  difference 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
NewYork,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
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PRESSROOM 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 


HELP  WANTED 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Southeastern  Wisconsin  doily  newspaper 
has  on  immediate  opening  for  on 
information  systems  manager  with  strong 
leodership  skills.  Responsible,  qualified 
candidates  will  possess  an  MIS  degree  or 
equivalent  jab  experience,  and  have 
extensive  background  in  PC/Mocinlosh 
hardware/software,  and  Novell 
networking.  Applicants  should  also  be 
fluent  in  DOS,  UNIX,  dBase  IV,  and 
Windows.  Familiarity  with  QuarkXPress, 
Photoshop,  Multi-Ad  Creator,  AP  Leafdesk 
is  preferable.  Modest  programming  skills 
helpful.  Salary  negotiable  based  on 
applicant.  Excellent  benefit  package 
available  from  this  equal  opportunity 
etrrployer. 

Send  letter  of  introduction,  resume  and 
salary  hiskxy  to  Box  K-1 00,  c/o  Kenosha 
News,  715-58th  St.,  Kenosha,  Wl 

53141-0190. _ 

_ MARKETING _ 

IF  YOU  OWN  OR  MANAGE  a  highly 
successful  door  to  door  solicitation 
company  with  a  proven  track  record  to 
increase  net  paid  home  delivery  circula¬ 
tion  in  highly  competitive  markets,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  are 
looking  for  a  partnership  to  foster  our 
net  paid  home  delivery  numbers  in 
areas  outside  of  Denver,  Colorado.  If 
your  company  possesses  the  qualities 
we  are  looking  for,  you  could  join  us  in 
increasing  our  market  position  as 
Denver's  Number  One  Newspaper. 
Only  goal  oriented,  highly  professional 
companies  who  can  produce  quality 
paid  in  advance  orders  need  inquire.  If 
you  ore  up  to  the  challenge,  send  your 
information  and  tell  us  vrhy  you  should 
be  one  of  our  door  to  door  solicitation 
companies  we  utilize. 

Correspondence  should  be  directed  to: 

Darrell  Jones 
State/Suburban 
Circulation  Manager 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
400  West  Colfax  Avenue 


MARKETING 


This  position  requires  a  strong  com¬ 
municator  with  superior  people  skills 
to  develop  and  implement  new  ideas 
and  effectively  lead  a  team  of  twelve. 

Responsibilities  include  all  aspects  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  marketing  services.  Experi¬ 
enced  manager  must  be  innovative, 
possess  sound  leadership  capabilities, 
and  negotiation  skills,  and  must  be 
customer  driven. 

Preferred  qualifications:  degree  in 
marketing,  minimum  ten  years  related 
experience,  three  years  as  head  of  small 
department,  or  assistant  director  of  large 
department. 

Send  resume  w/sabry  requirements  to: 

Daily  Herab 
P.O.  Box  280 

Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006 
ATTN:  Empbyment  Recruiter 


_ PREPRESS _ 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 

Must  be  good  manager  of  people, 
skilled  in  scheduling  and  directing  flow 
of  work  for  high-volume  publications 
printing  plant.  Must  be  experienced  in 
newspaper  camera-platemaking  and 
hove  experience  in  desktop  technology 
or  the  ability  to  learn.  Large,  estab¬ 
lished  company  near  nation's  capital 
with  good  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
tell  all  in  1  st  letter.  Box  07593,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 

The  Union-Recorder,  o  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  located  in  middb  Georgia,  is 
seeking  a  person  to  fill  our  Press 
Superintendent  position.  Applicant  must 
be  strong  in  technical  skills  in  web  offset 
printing,  as  well  as  supervisory  skills. 
Must  be  able  to  motivate  and  give  feed¬ 
back  in  a  productive  way.  Ideal  candi¬ 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
The  Rapid  City  Journal,  a  37,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operation  is  looking  br 
a  full-time  pressroom  supervisor. 
Responsibilities  include  staff  scheduling 
and  supervision,  equipment  operation 
and  maintenance,  quality  control. 
Deadline  is  November  20,  1 995. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to  Undo  Har¬ 
rington,  human  resources.  Rapid  City 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  450,  Rapid  City,  SD 
57709.  The  Rapid  City  Journal  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

PROPUCnON/TECH 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

The  Star  Tribune  is  looking  br  an  expe¬ 
rienced  creative/production  manager 
to  lead  the  operations  of  our  local  retail 
market  group  advertising  design  and 
production  staff.  This  position  shares 
accountability  with  other  market  group 
managers  responsible  for  the  overall 
leadership,  planning  and  success  of  the 
market  group.  Position  focuses  on  ensur¬ 
ing  des  gn  and  production  quality, 
reducing  costs  and  streamlining 
workflows  throughout  the  team.  Main¬ 
tains  staffing,  performance  manage¬ 
ment,  personnel  and  team  devel¬ 
opment. 

Position  requires  o  BA  in  business  man¬ 
agement;  experience  in  advertising 
operations  or  advertising  design  and 
production  management  including 
supervision  of  design  and  production 
personnel;  practical  understanding  of 
Macintosh  electronic  publishing  for 
applications  and  systems;  excellent 
communicatian  and  problem  solving 
skills,  strong  planning,  organizational 
and  analytical  skills;  ability  to  lead  a 
diverse,  cross  functional  work  team 
toward  self-direction.  TQM  expertise 
strongly  prebrred. 

This  R  position  offers  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  package  with  benefits.  If  you 
ore  interested,  please  submit  in  con¬ 
fidence  your  resume  along  with  your 
salary  requirements  to  V.  Wilson, 
Human  Resources,  Job  #1930,  Star 
Tribune,  425  Portland  Ave.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  MN  55488. 

Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Empbyer 


Platt's,  The  Commodities  Division  of 
Standard  &  Poor's,  is  looking  for  a 
production  assistant  for  daily  DTP 
newsletter  on  oil.  Candidate  must  hove 
two  years  experience  in  publication 
production,  be  computer  literate  and 
familiar  with  desktop  publishing  pro¬ 
grams  including  Corel  Ventura.  Hours 
are  1 1  :CX)  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  We  offer 
an  attractive  benefits  package.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
PLAH'S,  Editor-In-Chief,  OPR,  1221 
6th  Avenue,  42nd  Fir.,  New  York,  NY 
10020.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

PLAH'S 

Standard  &  Poor's 
A  Division  of 

The  McGraw-Hill  Companies 

AA/EOE 

M/F/D/V 

_ RESEARCH _ 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 
MANAGER 

Progressive  newspaper  in  Southern  Cal- 
ibrnia's  affordable  growth  market  (circ. 
175,000  Sunday)  has  on  exciting 
career  opportunity  for  someone  with 
print  research/marketing  experience. 
Fast-paced  position  includes  working 
with  advertisers,  sales  staff  and  other 
departments. 

Responsibilities  span  supervision  of  the 
development  of  presentations,  primary 
and  secondary  research  and  mapping. 
Prefer  4-year  degree  in  marketing  or 
equivalent  field  experience.  Must  hove 
strong  management,  writing  and  math 
skills,  excellent  communication/ 
presentation  skills  and  ability  to  handle 
multiple  tasks  under  deadline.  Must  be 
proficient  with  Mac  and  PC  systems  and 
SPSS  software. 

Excellent  benefit  package. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary 
history  to:  The  Press-Enterprise,  Marketing 
Director,  3512  14th  St.,  Riverside,  CA 
92501. 


INFORAAATION  SYSTEMS 
MANAGER 


MARKETING/PROMOTION 

MANAGER 


Denver,  CO  80204 
Tel:  (303)  892-5287 


MARKETING  MANAGER  -  The  Editor  & 
Publisher  Company  seeks  a  hands-on 
marketing  professional  br  its  soon  to 
be  launched  online  service  - 
AMPERSAND  and  its  vrebsite  -  EDITOR 
&  PUBUSHER  INTERAaiVE.  The  posi¬ 
tion  requires  ad  agency  experience 
with  an  emphasis  on  print  media  plan¬ 
ning.  Candidate  must  be  computer  lit¬ 
erate.  Responsibilities  include  all 
aspects  of  marketing  and  promotion 
including  direct  contact  with  clients  in 
evaluating  beta  test  results. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Dennis  O'Neill 
VP  Operations 
Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
No  phone  calls,  please 


date  must  be  capable  of  producing 
high  quality  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Benefits  package 
includes  major  medical,  dental  and  lib 
insurance;  retirement,  investment  sav¬ 
ings  (401  k),  stock  purchase;  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  ond  holidays. 

Send  resume  to: 

Patsy  Smith 

Human  Resources  Coordinator 
The  Union-Recorder 
P.O.  Box  520 
Milledgevilb,  GA  31061 

EE/AA/MF 


You  can  make  more  friends  in  two  months 
by  becoming  more  interested  in  other 
people  than  you  can  in  two  years  by 
trying  to  get  people  interested  in  you. 

Unknown 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Foreign/Posttlons  Wanted  adverttsers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S6.36  per  line,  per  issue. 

,  4  weeks-$5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditlonol  line  In  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  oddttlonal  line  In  copy. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  strong 
teaching  track  record,  wants  term  or 
tenure-track  appointment  for  spring  or 
fall  of  1996.  Strong  writing,  computer- 
assisted  journalism  skills.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
M.A.J.,  fluent  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714 
3rd  Ave.  South,  Columbus,  MS  39701 . 
Tel:  (601)  329-0097,  fax  (601)  329- 
0072. _ 

ADAAINISTRATIVE 

SUCCESSFUL  financial  executive  avail¬ 
able  due  to  corporate  reorganization. 
CPA  with  masters  in  accounting/ 
finance.  Completed  Advanced  Man¬ 
agement  Training  Program  at  Newspa¬ 
per  Management  Center,  Northwestern 
University.  20  years  experience.  Very 
good  computer  skills  including  PBS, 
Oracle,  Pillar,  Word  Perfect,  Lotus. 
Goal/profit  oriented,  assertive  man¬ 
ager,  respected  by  staff,  peers  and 
supervisors,  team  player  giving  1 10% 
effort  to  all.  Outstanding  references. 
Willing  to  relocate.  511  Edgewater 
Drive,  Salisbury,  MD  21 801 . 

(410)749-2806 

CIRCULATION 

PROFESSIONAL  Circulator  seeks 
Telemarketing  opportunity  with  Doily  or 
Weekly  in  Eastern  Zone  2.  Fax  or  Call 
(516)  588-2735. 

EDITORIAL 

ASPIRING  REPORTER  seeks  new  posi¬ 
tion  at  daily  to  display  ability.  Recent 
Master's  from  Newhouse/ Syracuse. 
Intern  experience  at  major  and  mid-size 
dailies.  Anywhere  in  U.S.  Call  M.  Pollio 
(516)  796-7656. _ 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  sections 
are  vrhat  this  dynamic  editor  produces. 
As  deputy  at  major  Zone  2  daily,  I 
directed  staff  of  65,  decided  daily  con¬ 
tent,  made  assignments,  developed 
talent,  managed  budgets  and  hod  soy 
in  hiring.  As  sports  editor  of  your  Zone 
1, 2,3,4  doily  in  a  professional  market. 
I'll  energize  your  pa^  with  coverage 
exciting  and  colorful.  Box  07596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BLUE-CHIP  Editor  seeks  post  at  mid-size 
daily  or  reporting  job  at  larger  paper. 
Skilled  in  all  areas,  including  manage¬ 
ment.  Zones  1-5.  (201)  814-1901. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER/PERSONAL 
FINANCE.  BJ  and  BA  Economics.  3 
years  business  internship  experience. 
Computer  assisted  and  investigative 
reporting  skills.  Author.  Former  Ararine. 
Coll  Valerie  ulley  at  (31 4)  884-0501 . 
ENTRY-LEVEL  Reporting/Layout  Design 
position  at  medium-sized  publication 
wanted  for  former  college  newspaper 
editor-in-chief.  Proficient  with  QuarkX¬ 
Press,  Photoshop,  Freehand  Illustrator. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Resume,  references 
and  clips  on  the  WEB  @  http:// 
wvrw.fyi.net/~glubbert/resume.html. 
Glenn  Lubbert,  150  McSann  Rd., 
Volencio,  PA  1 6059,  (41 2)  898-31 1 1 . 

YOU  REQUIRE  quality  copy  editor/ 
desig^ner  with  5+  years  experience 
60,000  daily.  Write  Pete  Barnes,  20 
Woodrow,  Staten  Island,  NY  10312. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FORMER  WEEKLY  EDITOR  with  awards 
(Ail  New  England  General  Excellence) 
and  track  record  in  attracting  readers. 
Currently  stifled  at  daily.  Seeks  lead¬ 
ership  position  at  weekly  or  weekly 
group.  ME,  NH,  MA  only.  Reply  to  Box 
07576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  EDITOR  who  has  held  senior- 
level  positions  with  leading  trade- 
magazine  publishers  is  seeking  a  new 
challenge  in  general  or  trade  journal¬ 
ism.  Strong  background  in  marketing/ 
retail.  Manhattan  or  Westchester  pre- 
ferred.  Coll  Don  at  (914)  762-2479. 

STRONG  WRITER-EDITOR  wants  edit¬ 
ing,  editorial  writer,  columnist,  report¬ 
ing,  writing  coach  or  challenging  slot  in 
daily,  we^ly  or  other  publication,  or 
broadcast  or  public  relations.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714  3rd 
Ave.  South,  Columbus,  MS  39701 .  Tel: 
(601 )  329-0097,  fax  (601 )  329-0072. 

FREELANCE  SERVICES 

LONDON  BASED  freelance  journalist 
available.  Reliable.  9  years  UK/USA 
experience.  Financial,  taxes,  environ¬ 
ment,  health.  Phone/Fox  (011-44-171- 
821-6758). _ 

TRADE  DEFICIT? 

Writer/Reporter/Consuhant  on  intema- 
tionol  trade  seeks  publication  or  asso¬ 
ciation  clients.  Recent  topics:  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Commission  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Trade  Representative,  courts. 
Census,  Clinton  trade  team.  Congres¬ 
sional  committees,  Canada,  Europe, 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement, 
dumping,  subsidy,  statistics.  Know  Hill, 
federal  agencies.  Can  travel,  can 
lobby.  Reply  to  Box  07580,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A^CINTOSH  CONSULTING 

PAGINATION/MACINTOSH  Consul¬ 
tant  specializing  in  papers  under 
20,000  circulation.  Currently  employed 
as  systems  manager  over  chain  of 
dailies.  Trainer,  maintenance,  trou¬ 
bleshooter  and  advise  on  purchasing. 
Call  Josh  (800)  518-6397,  e-mail 
JoshMadison@aol.com. 

PHOTCX»APHER 

ENGUSH  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  25, 
seeks  challenging  position  with  busy 
agency  or  daily.  Currently  working  on 
and  off  diary  for  British  dailies.  Hard 
working,  resourceful  and  self  motivated 
with  full  kit  including  mobile  wire  facil¬ 
ity.  Cuttings  and  rmrences  available. 
Contact  Graeme  Winlow  by  phone  or 
fax  on  01 1  (44-116)  264-0356  or 
write  at  7  St.  Columbia  Way,  Syston, 
Leicester,  LE71RP  ENGLAND. _ 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  looking 
for  small  daily  or  weekly  paper.  20 
years  experience  in  all  aspe^  of  print¬ 
ing.  Knowledge  in  Mac,  including 
QuarkXPress,  but  not  a  programmer. 
Motivated,  energetic  person  looking  to 
romote  a  quality  product  we  can  all 
e  proud  of.  Reply  to  Box  07551, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  ihsertioh:  1  time,  $1(X):  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLiNE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name_ 


Company_ 

Address _ 

City _ 


State_ 
Zip — 


Phone. 


Classification, 


Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  insertions: _ Amount  Enciosed:  $ 


Exp. 


EditDr(??Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1269. 
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Shoe  Talk  at  Thirtv  by  Earl  L.  Conn 


JOURNALISM  101  AND  THE  0.1.  TRIAL 


IF  YOU  WERE  teaching  tomorrow’s 
journalists,  what  would  be  the  lessons 
from  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  you  think 
they  should  learn  to  help  them  get 
ready  for  their  future  jobs? 

I  do  teach  tomorrow’s  journalists. 
To  me,  four  lessons  emerge. 

1.  Space  and  time  are  not  the 
same  thing  as  importance.Five  years 
from  now  when  the  “trial  of  the  centu¬ 
ry”  is  analyzed,  it  still  will  be  the 
Bruno  Hauptmann  trial  in  1935  for  the 
kidnap-murder  of  the  Lindbergh  baby. 
It  galvanized  the  world.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  neither  trial  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  major  stories  of  the  century. 

When  you  work  in  the  midst  of  a 
sensational  story,  it’s  hard  to  get  per¬ 
spective  to  understand  what  is  impor¬ 
tant.  As  fascinating  as  an  event  might 
be,  it  can  fade  just  as  quickly.  Do  you 
still  remember  Brian  “Kato”  Kaelin? 
Does  it  make  any  difference? 

The  story  is  told  of  the  sports  re¬ 
porter  who  stared  in  disbelief  one  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  as  Harold  “Red” 
Grange  of  Illinois  scored  four  quick 
touchdowns  against  Penn.  After  the 
game,  the  reporter,  who  only  a  few 
years  before  had  covered  World  War  I, 
sat  motionless  at  his  typewriter.  Asked 
when  he  was  going  to  start  writing,  he 
said  he  couldn’t.  “It’s  too  big,”  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  said.  Compared  to 
World  War  I? 

The  student  reporter  should  learn  to 
give  110%  to  the  story,  but  at  the  same 
time,  realize  where  it  stands  as  com¬ 
pared  to  other  news. 

2.  A  national  community  devel¬ 
oped  around  the  trial.  Not  that 
Americans  agreed  about  it,  but  the  tri¬ 
al  was  something  we  shared.  It  was  a 
community  like  those  experienced  at 
the  death  of  Kennedy  or  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  shuttle  disaster.  People  found 
themselves  talking,  perhaps  arguing, 
with  strangers  about  the  trial. 

Conn  is  chairperson  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  Ball  State  University, 
Muncie,  Ind. 
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Tomorrow’s  journalists  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  few  future  events  will  cap¬ 
ture  our  collective  attention.  Perhaps 
this  trial  shouldn’t;  perhaps  it  received 
far  too  much  attention.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  is  that,  as  a  nation,  we  went 
through  this  trial  together. 

The  task  of  the  reporter  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  community  when  it  develops.  So 
much  separates  us  today  that  the  re¬ 
porter  could  play  a  major  part  in  help¬ 


ing  people  understand  what  they  joint¬ 
ly  experience.  A  sense  of  community 
seems  more  needed  every  day.  The  me¬ 
dia  could  make  a  difference. 

3.  Human  interest  still  defines 
the  news.  Ever  since  man  bit  dog 
rather  than  the  other  way  around,  re¬ 
porters  have  known  that  the  dramatic, 
the  unusual,  the  sensational  —  in  a 
word,  human  interest  —  attracts  the 
reader’s  eye. 

The  O.J.  Simpson  story  had  it  all. 
Celebrities,  sex,  violence,  race,  emo¬ 
tions,  drama.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  most  of  us  are  drawn  to  these  sto¬ 
ries.  Reporters  might  try  to  change 
what  interests  people  about  less  com¬ 
pelling  stories,  say  the  war  in  Bosnia. 


A  LOS  ANGELES  federal  judge  has 
upheld  a  state  law  banning  the  sale  of 
sex-driven  publications  at  coin-operat¬ 
ed  newsracks. 

But  although  U.S.  District  judge 
Manuel  Real  ruled  the  law  constitu¬ 
tional,  he  stopped  it  from  taking  effect 
for  30  days  so  opponents  could  appeal. 
There  already  had  been  a  year’s  delay  in 


But  strong  human  interest  pieces  will 
continue  to  grab  us. 

The  student  reporter  should  learn 
that  people’s  foibles,  big  and  small, 
make  the  news.  There’s  a  reason  for 
the  success  of  People  magazine. 

4.  “Agenda  setting”  was  proved 
again.  This  well-documented  role  of 
the  media  means  the  stuff  that’s  writ¬ 
ten  about  becomes  what  the  public 
talks  about.  Because  the  media  went 


with  the  O.J  Simpson  trial,  played  it 
big,  they  set  our  discussion  agenda. 

The  O.J.  Simpson  trial  had  sus¬ 
tained  coverage  such  as  few  stories  in 
recent  years. 

Cable  News  Network,  for  example, 
gave  it  388  hours  by  the  time  the  jury 
went  out.  Did  anyone  in  the  nation 
not  know  about  this  trial? 

The  lesson  is  that  the  reporter  may 
not  sway  public  opinion.  However,  the 
reporter  does  have  the  power  to  set  the 
boundaries  for  public  discourse 
through  what  is  covered. 

Are  any  of  these  lessons  really  new 
ones  for  fledgling  reporters?  Probably 
not,  but  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  certain¬ 
ly  validated  them. 


enforcing  the  measure  because  of  litiga¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  statute,  all  vend¬ 
ing  machines  offering  sex-oriented  pub¬ 
lications  must  be  supervised  by  an  adult 
in  a  shop  that  does  not  admit  minors, 
or  must  be  adjusted  to  accept  only  to¬ 
kens,  instead  of  real  change. 

Opponents  have  criticized  the  law  as 
an  invasion  of  free  speech. 
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The  student  reporter  should  learn  that  people^s 
foibles,  big  and  small,  make  the  news. 


Ban  upheld  on  newsrack 
sale  of  sex  publications 
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Fellowships  Awarded  Include: 

Daniel  B.  Burke  Fellowship  •  Time-Warner  Fellowship  for  Minority  Journalists 
Burton  R.  Benjamin  Fellowship  in  Broadcast  Journalism 

Sports  Reporting  Fellowship  •  Ford  Fellowship  in  Transportation  Technology 
and  the  Mike  Wallace  Fellowship  in  Investigative  Reporting 

Knight  Specialty  Reporting  Fellowships  in 

Business/Economics  •  Education  •  Law  •  Medicine/Health  Sciences 


$30,000  Stipend,  plus  all  tuition  & 
fees  for  academic  year.  Sept.-  April. 


Fellows  are  encouraged  to  devise  a  plan  of  study 
and  select  classes  from  the  full  range  of  courses 
offered  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Additionally, 
figures  of  major  interest  in  journalism  and  leading 
academics  give  seminars  and  discuss  issues.  The 
Fellowship  is  designed  to  broaden  perspectives, 
nurture  intellectual  growth,  and  inspire  personal 
transformation.  With  no  deadlines,  exams,  or 
papers  to  worry  about,  a  Michigan  Fellowship  frees 
you  to  explore  the  expanse  of  scholarship  available 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Spouses  are  invited 
to  participate  actively  in  Fellowship  and  University 
programs. 

Purpose:  To  enable  professionals  who  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  superior  ability  and  commitment  to  attain 
peak  performance,  so  as  to  improve  American 
journalism  in  service  to  the  public  interest. 


Mike  and  Mary  Wallace  House:  This  graceful, 
spacious  home,  a  gift  from  the  CBS  newsman  and 
his  wife,  a  former  producer  for  CBS,  serves  as 
headquarters  for  the  Michigan  Journalism  Fellows. 
It  offers  comfortable  surroundings  for  seminars, 
working  dinners,  and  study,  with  interactive 
computing  facilities. 

Eligibility:  Full-time  U.S.  journalists  with  five 
years'  experience  whose  work  appears  regularly 
in  print  or  broadcast  media. 


One  application  olTers  consideration  for  any  and  all  of  the  Kcllowships  available.  Application 
deadline  February  1,  1996  postmark.  Inquiries  and  applications  to;  Charles  R.  Hisendratli.  Director. 
Michigan  .lournalism  Fellows,  Wallace  House.  620  Oxford  Road  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48104.  Telephone  (313)  998-7666.  ' 


Voice  Personals 


personals  program  in  the  country. 


Print  the  page  of  ads  we  provide 
alongside  your  existing  personals. 


BUREAU  BBBV 

Exclusively  through  Bureau  One  (360)  636-2000  ONE  BBEiff 
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